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DEPARTMENT oF CoMMON ScHOOLS, 
Albany, September 1, 1847. 


To County anp Town SuPERINTENDENTS: 

As the State Norma! School was established for the pur. 
pose of benefiting the whole State, it is exceedingly im- 
portant that all the Counties should avail themselves of 
the advantages which it affords. Hitherto, however, this 
has not been the case. Some of the counties have sent 
but a small portion of that quota of students to which 
they are entitled, and others have not been represented at 
all. I have thought that the existence of this apathy is 
owing to the fact that the community are not well inform- 
ed as to the advantages which the school affords; and to 
correct, in some measure, this evil, I respectfully request 
the aid and co-operation of the County and Town Superin- 
tendents. Will you not be able to disseminate information 
concerning the Schoo] through the towns of your county, 
by making it the subject of your conversation, and by 
starting inquiries as to suitable persons to send to the 
School? It is thought that there are in every county 
many persons who would gladly avail themselves of the 
advantages of the School, were they in possession of all 
the facte. ‘That you may beable to give this information, 
and to guide in the selection of suitable persons, the 
followi ent is subjoined. 

The Notwtal School for the State of New-York, was es- 
tablighed "by an act of the Legislature in 1844, ‘‘for the 
instre and tice of Teachers of Common Schools, 
in the of Education, and in the art of Teaching.” 
Its sole object is to improve the teachers of Common 
Schools; and the course of study and conditions of admis- 
sion have been adopted with reference to that object. 

Each county in the Sgate is entitled to send to the 
School a number of pupils, (either male or female,) equal 
to twice the number of Members of the Assembly in such 
county, The ils are appointed by the County and 
Town Superintendents at a meeting called by the County 


Superintendent for that purpose. 

ournsE oF Srupy.—The following is the course of 
study for the school; and a thorough acquaintance with 
the whole of it on the part of the male pupils, is made a 
condition for graduating: 


Analysis of D 


@eeceoeseeereeeeeeesn Normal Chart. 
ative Words,..+++» Town's. 








Reading and Elocution. 
Writing, OPO e eH eee ee esereeeees 
Geography and Outline Maps, (with 

map drawing,)..cersesssscecses Mitchell's. 
English Grammar, (with Comp.,)... Brown’s. 
History of the United States,....... Willson’s. 
Human Physiol pee tere eseceses Lee’s. 
Mental Arithmetic,. eeccocevecces Colburn’s. 
Elementary Arithmetic,.......-... Perkins’. 
Higher Arithmetic,........ . Perkins’. 
Elementary Algebra,....+-+++es+++ Perkins’. 
Higher Algebra, Chaps. VII. and 

VIII., (omitting Multinomial The- 

orem and Reeurring Series,)..... Perkins’. 
Geometry, Six Books, .......++++- Davies’ Legendre. 
Plane Trigonometry, as contained in Davies’ Legendre. 
Land Surveying,.:....essescecsess Davies’. 
Natural Philosophy,...,+.++++++++ Olmstead’s. 
Chemistry, (with experimental] lec- 

tUFES, )eveerecccccerescccccces Stlliman’s. 
Intellectual Philosophy,.........+. Abercrombie’s 
Moral Philosophy, »..++.+-ssgee-- Lectures. 
Constitutional Law, with select parts 

of the Statutes of this State, most’ ; Young’s Science 


National W. Book. 


intimately connected with the rights 4 of Government ; 

and daties of citizens,.......-... © Rev. Statutes. 

Rhetoric,..ccccccccssccccscccce. Lectures. 

Art of Teaching, ....eesecesesee. { Lectures, Theo- 
ry and Practice 
of Teaching, and 
Exper. School, 

Mathematical Geography, Use of 

Globes, and Elements of Astron- 

OMY, ceceseccrsocccessesssese Lectures. 

Lessons in Drawing and Vocal Music, to be given to all. 

The same course of study, omitting the higher Algebra, 
Plane Trigonometry and Surveying, must be attained by 
females as a condition of graduating. 

Any of the pupils who desire further to pursue mathe- 
matics, can be allowed to do so after completing the above 
course of study. 

Pupils on entering the school are subjected to a tho- 
rough examination, and are classified according to their 
previous attainments. Thé time required to accomplish 
the course will depend upon the attainments und talents of 
the pupil. 

All the pupils receive their tuition free. They are also 
furnished with the use of text books wighout charge. Be- 
sides this, each student recej Ma@ents a mile on the 
distance from his county to This money is 
paid to the student at the ¢.term. 

Terms anv VacaTions.—The year is divided into two 
terms, so as to bring the vacations into April and October, 
the months for ing» the Teachers’ Institutes. This 
also enables the jigpils to take advantage of the cheapness 
of traveling by the various means of water communication 
in the State, in going to and from the School. 

Tue Winter TERM commences on the FrrsT MonpaY 
ry Novempen, and continues TWENTY-TWO WEEKS, with 
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an intermission from Christmas to New-Year’s day, in- 
clusive. 

Tue Summer Term commences on the sEconD Mon- 
pay in May, and continues TWENTY WEEKS, with an in- 
termission of one week from the first of July. 

Prompt Arrenpance.—As the School will open on 
Monday, it would be for the advantage of the pupils, if 
they should reach Albany, by the Thursday or Friday pre- 
ceding the day of opening.. The Faculty can then aid 
them in securing suitable places for boarding. 

As the examinations of the pupils, preparatory for clas- 
sification, will commence on the first day of the term, it is 
exeeedingly important that all the pupils should report 
themselves on the first morning. Those who arrive a day 
after the time, will subject not only the teachers to much 
trouble, but themselves also to the rigors of a private ex- 
amination. After the first week, no student, except for 
the strongest reasons, shall be allowed to enter the school. 

Paice or Boarpv.—The price of board, in respectable 
families, varies from $1.75 to $2-25, exclusive of washing. 


"Young gentlemen, by taking a room and boarding them. 


selves, have sustained themselves at a lower rate. This 
ean better be done in the summer term. 

The ladies and gentlemen are not allowed to board in 
the same families. Particular care is taken to be assured 
of the respectability of the families who propose to take 
boarders, before they are recommended to the pupils. 

The following table will show the number of vacancies 
in each County at the close of the present term of the 
Sehool, which the County and Town Superintendents will 
be expected to fill as soon as possible after the first of Oc- 
tpber. The table also shows the amount of money which 

ach student will receive per term. 





















ESE 
No. of va-|Amt. paid to 
stata saci cancies. | each pupil. 

Pibany,.....eecececes e@eece Five. $ 0 00 
: ys Sacha Four. 12 80 
g Ce craccccccccccccse| TWO. 7 25 
Wattaraugus, ...0eeeeeseee+.| Two. 14 60 
CAYUGA, oeeeccsecessssecess| Five. 8 60 
Chautauque, ....++.-+.++++--| Three. 16 80 
Chemang, «scrcsssecseseess gy fn 
Chenango,....-.sseeseeceees ne. 50 
Site cawestetescccesece] ORD. 8 10 
GEE, cccccccenccccccs.| Twe. 1 45 
Cortland, ...ccccccccoes eeee| One. 7 00 
Delaware,...--.seeessveeeee| Two. 3 85 
Dutchess, .......seee++eeee-| Three. 3 65 
Erie, weer cccccccccescceses : a 16 25 
BAe vin ccecnccccccccssece wo. 6 30 
Franklin,.......ccseses eeeee One. 10 60 
Falton, ....-ececcecccccees.| None. 2 25 
Genesee, ..-.eeeceeeeceeeees| Two. 14 15 
GrOOMO, oc ccccccccccccceccce| One. 1 70 
Hamilton, ......eseesceeese+--| None. 4 10 
Herkimer, ...++e++s-eeee++-| Two. 3 95 
Jefferson,.....+sseeeeeveeete| One. 8 00 
Kings,....+++sccecceseeeees| Three. 7 30 
LeWis, ccc ccccccccccceccees| One. 7 10 
Livingston,..... seceeceveses| Two. | 11 90 
Madison,......-+.-cccccesees) Four. , § 05 
BMlonroe,. cess ssegecccccccce| One. 12 55 
Montgomery, Dg: fecse| One. 2 10 
New-York, eevee e ° ee Eighteen. 7 25 
Niagara, .....+-Qee- Four. 15 00 
Oneida, . 1... eet Mee eet PRK. 4 65 
Onondaga, ...sesececesceses, Sik. 7 30 
Ontario, .csssseeeegPeveeces ones 11 10 
Orange,.+++.s%evcecsececees| * 5 25 
Orleans, ....cceeec%eeeseees| One. 12 85 
Oswego, .ccceccoccssceseees! One. 8 35 
Otsego, ...... 02 00's 64 0g:0s oul: eels 3 30 





Putnam, RATS SS eee 2 One. 5 30 























COUNTIES. No. -of va- Amt. paid to 
cancies. — pupil. 
SIR chk ag 00:0 5 0.5:4,0.0.00.0 0 vin Two. 8 35 
Rensselaer, csccscccsecceses| Two. 0 30 
Richmond,..sccccccccccccees Two. 7 90 
Rockland. ..cccssccccesssecs One. 6 10 
Saratoga, .ccseccecesesseces| Three. 1 50. 
Schenectady,.....e.seeseeeee+| None. 0 75 
Schoharie,......ccce.ceseees| Four. 1 60 
Seneca, oeccccsccccccscccee -| One. 9 85 
St. Lawrence,....ccccscccess Six. 10 30 
Steuben, wccoccccccccccoecse| Four. 10 80 
Suffolk, ..ccscccccces. cocese| One. 11 30 
DE tet bécenssoescescel. GUE 5 65 
Tioga,...cccccccsccccecccecs Two. 8 35 
Tompkins, ..e.sseeeeeesseee, Three. 8 50 
Ulster, CCC OR eee eee Eee eeeos Three. 2 90 
Warren, ..cscccccscccccccce| One. 3 10 
Washington, ..seeceesseeeees Three. 2 50 
Wayne, ecserecseereeeseeess| Two. 9 05 
Westchester, ...eeeeeee ees) One. 6 50 
Wyoming, ....seeeeseseeees| Four. 15 15 
Fateh crcccceccccccccccesest. One: 10 60 











In the selection of pupils, the Superintendents will 
please observe the following directions : 


1. That the appointments in each county shall be made 
at a meeting of the County and Town Superintendents, 
called by the County Superintendents for that purpose. 


2. Females sent to the school must be sixteen years of 
age, and males eighteen. 


3. The Superintendents in making their appointments, 
are to pay no regard to the political opinions of the appli- 
cants. The selections should be made with reference to 
the moral worth and abilities of the candidates. Decided 
preference ought to be gen to those who, in the judg- 
ment of the Superintendents, give the highest promise of 
becoming the most efficiept teachers of common schools. 
It is also desirable that those only should be appointed 
who have already a good knowledge of the common branch- 
es of study, and who intend to remain in the school until 
they graduate. . 


4. Asthe pupils, on entering the school, are required 
to sign a declaration, that “‘ it is their intention todevote 
themselves to the business of teaching district schools, and 
that their sole object in resorting to the Normal School, 
is the better to prepare themselves for this important 
duty;” therefore, it is expected of the Superintendents that 
they shall select such as will faithfully fulfill their engage- 
ments in this particular, and promptly reject all whose 
honesty in this respect is not above suspicion. 

5. Pupils, once admitted to the school, will have the 
right to remain until they graduate, unless they forfeit that 
right by voluntarily vacating their place, or by improper 
conduct. 

6. In the selection of pupils, preference is always to be 
given to those who reside in your own county; but if there 
are no suitable persons within your county who wish to 
avail themselves of the advantages of the school, the Su- 
perintendents may then select the residents of other Coun- 
ties of this State who may apply: provided, they bring 
satisfactory evidence that they are suitable candidates. 

Immediately upon the receipt of this circular, the County 
Superintendents of the several counties should give public 
notice of a meeting of Town Superintendents, to fill the 
number of vacancies indicated ; also inviting the applicants 
to present themselves at the said meeting. This meeting 
should be held as early as possible after the first of Octo- 
ber, so that those appointed may have time to make ar- 
rangements to be present at the opening of the term. 

Respectfully yours, 
N. 8. BENTON, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 
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‘ OF THE STATE 


DEPARTMENT oF Common ScHooLs, 
Albany, September 1st, 1847. 


TO THE COUNTY AND TOWN SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 





As the Department, agreeably to previous instruction, 
expects that the reports required by law and the regula- 
tions of the Superintendent will be promptly made at the 
time designated, the town Superintendents should be care- 
ful not only to have their annual reports transmitted 
te the county clerks, but also attend carefully to their sta- 
tistical reports and see that these are forwarded to the 
County Superintendents in the early part of the present 
month, and in time for the latter officers to make up their 
reports by the first day of October next. 

Complaints continue to reach the Department of im- 
positions practiced upon school district trustees by itiner- 
ant venders of maps, globes and school apparatus. The 
Town Superintendents will perform a highly acceptable 
service, and an important public duty, by cautioning trus- 
tees against impositions of this sort, and advising them 
not to purchase unless fully satisfied that the articles of- 
fered for sale are the best in the the market, and the most 
approved by those who are competent judges. 

N. 8S. BENTON, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 





DEPARTMENT oF Common SCHOOLS, 
Albany, September 1st. 1847. 
TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 


The 3d section of the act chapter 258 of the laws of 


’ 1847, appropriates, conditionally, the sum of $5,000, to be 


paid out of the income of the United States deposit fund, 
for the support of schools devoted to the exclusive in- 
struction of colored children im: the incorporated villages 
of this State. 

The Department desires to ascertain whether any, and 
if any, how many schools of this description have been 
established under the provisions of this section. The Super- 
intendent therefore requests the Town Superintendents of 
Common Schools, in whose town any incorporated village 
may be situated, to report immediately whether any such 
school has been established therein, and if such school has 
been commenced, then to state the time of commencement 
thereof, the name of the teacher, and whether such teach- 
er be a colored person ‘or not, and the average number of 
scholars attending such school. 

N. S. BENTON, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 





THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

The following statement is made for the benefit of those 
who may wish to be informed of the conditions of admis. 
sion into the New-York Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, and the steps necessary to be taken 
in order to secure it. 

The Legislature of the State of New-York has made 
provision for the education of sixteen deaf and dumb mutes 
from each senate district, whose parents or guardians are 
unable to support them at the institution. The law pro- 
vides that the selection shall be made of those between the 
ages of twelve and twenty-five years. This feature is a 
benevolent one, for as the chief object of the institution is 
to cultivate the mind, that period in the life of a deaf mute 
is chosen, in which this can be best effected. Those who 
would avail themselves of this public provision, in the edu- 
cation of their children and wards, must make application 
to the Superintendent of Common Schools, at Albany, ac- 
companied by a certificate of the overseers of the poor of 
the town, to the following effect: 


OF NEW-YORK. 96 

‘‘ This may certify that A. B., of the town of C.; county 
of D., bas set forth to the undersigned, overseers of poor 
of said town, that he has a deaf and dumb son, (or daugh. 
ter,) named J. B., who was — years old, on the — day 
of past, whom he is desirous of having admitted into 
the New-York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb, but that he is unable to meet the expense of 
his (or her) education. The undersigned, having inquired 
into the circumstances of A. B., believe the statement to 
‘be true, and hereby recommend iis case to the favorable 
consideration of the Superintendent of Common Schools.” 


. “P.M. r 
[Signed] (> M gn of er Poor of the 

If the parent is unable to furnish clothing, the fact 
should be stated in the certificate to the Superintendent. 
Clothing may be furnished at home, or at the institution, 
at cost, as the parént or guardian may desire, or the in- 
stitution will engage to furnish it for twenty dollars per 
annum, payable in advance. 

The time of admission is at the beginning of the session 
—on the first day of September—when a new class is 
formed. It is very importa ose who intend en- 
tering the institution during hould apply in sea- 
son, so as to be able to join time. Late admis- 
sions operate to the detriment of the pupils themselves, 
and the hindrance of the class. 

Relative to the admission of those who are educated at 
the expense of their friends, the undersigned may be ad- 
dressed directly. H. P. PEET, 

Principal of the New-York Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb. 

P. S.—Papers in this city, and‘interior of the state, will 
confer a great benefit upon the class for whose benefit the 
foregoing notice was designed, by giving it an insertion. 














POPULAR EDUCATION. 








(For the Distri ool Journal.) 
EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

The Scottish people have long enjoyed a very high reputation for 
intelligence and virtue. It is believed that their mental and moral su- 
periority, as a nation, is owing, in a great measure, to their nationa; 
school system. In the present and succeeding papers, we shall endea- 
vor to explain that system; to shew how it has moulded or modified 
Scottish character ; and to state the changes which, in point of educa- 
tion, have, for a considerable time, been gradually coming over the 
land. 

The writer begs to premise, that he has not resided long enough in 
this country to form an opinior. of American education, or of the man- 
ner in which teachers are here qualified and supported. Should any 
of his ideas, therefore, be opposed to the ideas, or at variance with the 
actual plans of American educationists, he hopes they will receive them 
in good part, and.doubts not that they will be ready to profit by them 
so far as they are fuunded in truth. He would likewise intimate, once 
for all, that he uses the word Education in its literal and comprehen- 
sive sense of up-bringing. To educate isto form the mind—to train 
the sou!—to impart Prine iy and communicate habits, as well as to 
teach art, science, and facts—to render men not simply knowing but 
also good and wise. : : 

The National School System of Scotland, is part and parcel of her 
National Ecclesiastical Establishment. This must be borne in mind 
as one of its distinguishing features. When the present church of 
Scotland was founded—or as Protestants express it, when the original 
National Church was reformed, the founders or Reformers intended 
that there should be a university in each of the principal cities, ‘‘a gram- 
mar school in every notable town,’’ and a common school in every 
country parish of the land. Of this scheme, the last portion, at least 
was fully carried out. An endowed school was planted in every rura, 
parish of Scotland. Grammar schools were either at the same time 
instituted, .or we since sprung up in ns of any name, Many 
of these are endowed—some aréWiity patr@fized, by the magistrates 
of the place. They are called h schools, to distinguish them from 


parochial schools in the country ; but the teachers of both are included 





n one chartered corporation, to the object of which We shal! Lereaf- 
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tér refer. ‘The only University addedito the three ancient Universites 
of &. Andrews, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, has been that of Edinburgh. 
Pr According to the Constitution, the masters of Burgh and parochial 
pébools, must be members of the Established Church; and not only 
must they teach nothing contrary to the national creed, but that creed 
must be subscribed by them as a necessary preliminary to their inetal- 
Jation, and the explanation of it is one of their ordinary duties. School 
piast be opened and closed every day with .prayer ; the Bible is read 
a@aity by €very pupil who can read it; and the teacher must see that 
the eburcli catechism is imprinted on the memory, and lodged in the 
pnderstanding of every chiki under hie care. Ministers of parishes are 
fe legally constituted visiters of schools. It is theirdljety to superin- 
sepd them carefally, to be present in them frequently, to advise and 
encourage the scholars, and to countenance the masters in their. labors. 
It isthe duty of the presbytery of a district, to examine once every 
Year; all the schools within its bounds, to record its opinion of their 
state, and tosend annually a report of the same to the General As- 
sembly.* The presbytery takes cognizance ‘of the teacher’s conduct, 
and censures, suspends, or deposes him if he is found guilty of mis- 
@emeanor. But he must be accused and tried in due form, and with 
a) advantages for obtaining jusiice. He has the power of complaint 






po. the preabytery against , if the latter neglects his duty 
with regard to the 

Bt js obvious that this be greatly modified in order to 
spit @ nation which does not a national religion. We shall 


afterwards see that the growth of dissent has occasioned various 
changes even in Scotland. But there the Bible is still a universal 
school book,t and the Shorter Catechism maintains its position as a 
popular body of divinity. 

. Phe Scottish parochial schools being part of the National Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment, the teachers are salaried from the national eecle- 
sigatieal property. In the 16th century a large proportion of the wealth 
and lands of the church was seized by the crown and nobles. The 
remainder was appropriated tc the maintenance of the Protestant cler- 
‘8%, professors and schoolmasters. 

The universities have the management of their own funds. Paro- 
uaa teachers are paid by the magistrates in towns, and 
the owners of land in country parishes. These parties, however, 
are merely the administrators or of the church’s property.— 
‘The cletgyman’s stipend and the master’s salary are not a taz 
pon houses and land, but actually a fraction, and only a small 
fraction, of what originally belonged to the church. The landiords or 
heritors, as they are calied, have either inherited their possession«, 
augmented by the spoils of the church—which are a very ample com- 
pensation for the:r trouble as administrators,—or have purchased them at 
a price feduced in proportion to the amount of stipend and salery paya- 
bie wpon them. The minister’s stipend, with his house or parsonage, 
apa glebe, is all he receives for livelihood; the teacher’s salary is only 

ofhis emoluments. In country parishes he receives, according to the 
present law, rather more than $150 per ann., a commodious class-room 
or rooms, a dwelling house sufficient fur his family, and sometimes 
fitted for the reception of boarders, and a garden of about one-fourth 
of an aere. He is the appointed distributor of parliamentary registra- 
tion schedules, for every one of which he charges sixpence sterling. 
He also usually holds the effices of Session Clerk, Heritor’s Clerk, and 
precentor or conductor of pealusodyt—all which are intimately con- 
nected with the ecclesiastical establishment. In parishes of average 
population, the emoluments of these several offices will amount to 
about €70 or $90 a year. Thus, valuing 
dén at the moderate sum of $60 rent, the 
school master’s annual income will in ave 
9200 or @900. In addition to this he draws the whole of the school 
fees, which are generally, for the youngest pupils half a dollar per 
qmarter; for the next in order 70 or 80 cents; for the next one dollar ; 
and for those who learn Latin. Greek, French, &c., from one to two 
@ollers per quarter. If the school is attended on an average by eighty 













® To expedite this business, the presbytery is generally divided into 
two or three committees of examination, 


¢ Even in the Roman Catholic Seminaries of 
died teendation of the Bible is read twice a week; 
this may be the eir schools 









‘pupils, throughont the entire year,* the fees will amount to about $250 
per anuum, 

_ In many places the teacher augments his income by keeping an eve- 
ning class. and by occasionally surveying land in his neighborhood 
We may thus safely reckon the total of a country parish schoolmaster’s 
income at about 600 dollars a year. This we believe is quite equal to 
the ealary of district teachers in American cities: as, with the excep. 
tion of provisions—which are not much dearer, every thing else is 
cheaper in the old country than in the newt 

There isa universal desire in Scotland, to raise the social status of 
parochial teachers. The smallest stipend of a parish minister, is £150 
sterling, and it is thought advisable to make this sum the average income 
of parish teachers. Indeed, had not the nation been recently convulsed 
by ecclesiastical differences, and the Legislature occupied with per- 
plexing political questions, $200 per annum, would, in all probability, 
have been already added to their salaries. Now, however, that a 
disruption has.taken place in the Scottish establishment, it is not un- 
likely that free-churchmen and dissenters may unite to work for a 
change in the present school organization, and the substitution of a 
less exclusive system iu its stead. An attempt is being made to abolish 
Teligious tests in regard to all professors in colleges who do not belong 
to the theological faculties. Professors of law, physic and philosophy, 
are now actually in office, although they do not adhere to the national 
church. In Glasglow, several chairs—e. g. of Greek, Latin and Bota- 
ny—are held by Episcopalians. At Edinburgh, those of Logic, Moral 
Philosophy, Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy in the Paculty of 
Arts, and various chairs in Law and Medicine, are occupied by mem- 
bers of the same denomination. Mr. Kelland, Professor of Mathemat- 
ics, isa Cambridge Senior Wrangler, and an English clergyman. A 
professorship in Aberdeen, and the office of principal in one of the col- 
legesof St. Andrew’s, are held by Free-churchmen. The test is thus 
practically relaxed in Universities, and may ere long be abolished to 
the extent above mentioned. Should it be so, the abolition of school 
tests must certainly follow. Yet these alterations will not be effected 
without powerful opposition ; and even supposing this opposition were 
overcome, the body of the Scottish people will not consent to the ex- 
clusion of the Bible and question-book from the seminaries. of the na- 
tion, They are not prepared for such an ismovation. The vast bulk 
of them—both dissenters and churchmen, are orthodox presbyterians. 
On minor pvints, and especially on the matter of Church and State 
connection, they differ; but in the doctrines commonly known by the 
name of Evangelical they still agree. Hence, if any alteration is to be 
made in the national schoo! plan, those who desire a general scheme of 
religious education, will urge the adoption of new measures before the 
people shall have become less nearly unanimous in creed and church 
government. : 

The object of the pecuniary arrangements which we have detailed 
is to secure respectable, learned, and gentlemanly men as teuchers— 
to render them independent of the caprices of parents, and at the same 
time, to furnish them with a motive to zeal, exertion and complaisance 
by making them rely for the completion of their income on the num- 
ber of their pupils. It is believed—for it has been proved by abundant 
experience—that this plan combines the advantages of endowment with. 
those of private adventure; excluding the evils of Leneficed indolence 
on the one hand, and popular quackery on the other. 

In Grammar echools andcity academies, the fixed salaries range 
from $500 downwards. Butin these the course of study is much 
more extensive and costly than it is, ge.erally speaking, in country 
schools. Many of the teachers} are men of the highest taleuts and attain- 
ments, and their emoluments are proportionately handsome. Some of 
the masters in the high school of Glasgow draw more than $5000 year- 
ly. In the meantime, however, we forbear to enlarge on city schools, 
We shall return to them after we have done with those in the country. 





r° Except in extremely rare cases of carelessness on the part of 
and t we huve never known a parochial school with 
than fifty. In some the attendance averages one 





less attendance 
Scone and fifty. 


t Sie have poeniet in Bembangh ond. Giatgew, with most respecta- 
ble families, in what are-called fashionable ——, at the rate of 
from £50 to £60 a year. ‘We fed on the best, our bed chamber was 
spacious and furnished we were supplied in it, when we 
used it also as a study, with fire and gasli phy (Britiah) attend- 
ance of servants— in short, as much for our mouey as would cost 
10 or 12 dollars a week in New-York. 

t In Seotlend, the name of ‘ ” is confined to teachers in 
Universities, unless when an ambitions foreigner, or a dancing-master 
who mer oe spent a fortnight of his vacation in peying a visit to 
Paris, to assame it. But we confess a liking for the tille.— 
ys | Teachers both deserve and require Emma name. Let it be pro- 
fessor, 
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area oui theadinnitn jain oak the abeiemninas 
salary do net come out of the heritor’s pockets. Nevertheless jrsi 
as if this were the case, the heritors claim and exercise the patronage 
of beth church and school. In the appointment of a parochial teacher, 
however, the minister of the parish has practically the principal veice. 
He iz by law a joint patron with the heritors, but as he and the teach- 
er must come into frequent contact, and as they are feliew-workers 
for the good of the same people, it is felt to be expedient and right to 
receive his opinion with much deference. This feeling counteracts 
any desire of jobbing among the heritors, and their influence keeps 
the-minister in check also. In the balance and limitation ef power 
there is safoty. The law enacts that when a vacancy occurs in a 
parochial school, it shal! be duly advertised in the public newspapers ; 
the emoluments of the situation stated; the qualifications of candi- 
dates defined ; and the time of election declared. Applicants are re- 
quested to lodge testimunials of character and acquirements with the 
minister on or before a certain day; a selection is made from these 
applicants by him and the heritors, according to the tenor of the testi- 
moniais ; the selected number are duly igvited to attend for examina- 
tion at an appointed time and place; and the worthieat competitor in 
the estimation of the patrons is choseif,to the office. In additipn to 
this ordeal he is re-examined by the presbytery of the bounds, whose 
duty and privilege it is to confirm his appointment if they find him 
qualified, and to reject him and order a new election if otherwise. 

’ Should his appointment be confirmed, he must ‘thei subscribe the Con- 
fession of Faith in presence of the presbytery, and take the oath of 
allegiance as a public officer before a magisirate. This constitutes 
hisa ‘ed pitam aut culpam’ a parochial schoolmaster, and invests him 
with @ legal right to the honors and emoluments of his situation. He 
cannotihe dismissed unless on a charge of immorality or inefficiency, 

lantiated to the satisfaction of the church court which confirmed 

‘from its decision he is not entitled to appeal. 

Buch is the mode.of election and appointment :-we shall no r- 

ate the usnal qualifications, of a parish teacher. He must’ “als 












tended a university for two years at least; he must be able.to 
English, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, m 
tics, Latin and the catechism; very frequently a knowledge of 
and French is required; and, if the law were in all points rigic 
forced, he ought to train the children in psalmody. We are sorry that 


in the last particular the statute is nof so strictly* carried out as in the | 
othera. Itis to be hoped that this neglect will be amended, for nowlere ; 


have we witnessed such murder of music as in the county kirks ; itor 
ig the matter much mended in many town churches str ¥ 
it is to the credit of the Scottish peop'e that they gener; 

in the praise of God, although ofitimes their melody’ is My bu 
joyful noise. as 

Many of the parochial school-masters are also clergymen. They 
have gone through a lorig university course of eight years, and beén, 
licensed by the church as probationers Nota few of them are accu- 
tate scholars, and men of highly respectable literary talents; and 
sometimes it is found that a clever studious pupil, fresh from a parish 
sehool, will carry off university honors over the duces of high schools 
and academies.* 

The hours of teaching are from 9 or 10 A. M., 10 4 or 5 P. M., withan 
hour’s interval at one o’clock, As the master must give irstruction in 
many branches, and to children of every age between 5 and 15 years, 
considerable skill is necessary to accomplish the work, and do justice 

_ toall. Some modification of the monitorial system is usually adopted. 
Sometimes boys and girls, of good parts and advanced progress, are 
employed as monitors, to aid the various classes in preparing their 
lessons, which are subsequently recited to the teacher. These moni- 
tors are themselves taught languages and science by the master, as a 
compensation for their help; and not a few able men ascribe their love 
of knowledge, and their emergence from the ranks of the peasantry, | 
to their monitorial labors in a parish school. Sometimes the duces of 
the several classes act as monitors in the work of preparation. They 
find that the most thorough preparation of their own tasks is effected 
by their assisting their class-fellows; and it isa generally received 
opinion in Scotland, that a pupil reaps more advantage from teaching 

° AE Rts 

* In Scotland, the first boy in a class or form, is called dux—the 





last deoby. Dr , in ——a— 7 unhonored of his moral 
philosophy students, used te a story two ng men who 
were educated together at the town school of St. iaaete. One of 


bor v was uniformly dux —the other uniformly doobdy ; but in after life 

turned out to Le Lord Chancellor of England, (Lord Ers- 
toa) and the duz, domini> of Elie, (a village in Fife.) School-mas- 
ters, not mini are c dominies by the Scotch. The story is 



















eters, 
@propos, but a remarkable exception to a general rule.J 
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while he also leams, than om eee Sanaten Without endian fo 
teach. Whenever the monitor is in doubt, he applies to the master for 
the explanation of his difficulty whatever that may be—from the sound 
of letter to the solution of a proLlem—and communicates the result fo 
the scholar who wanted information, or to the whole class. 


Some educationists have condemned the systems of Bell and Lancas- : 


ter as fitted only to instruct and not to educate—only to give the 
knowledge of facts and not to form the mind. This is trne of any 
system in the hands of a mere mechanical drudge. A man who has 
not the gift of hing can never be made a good teacher—a real 
educator—an ‘¢ than a man who has aot an eye fur form, and a 
soul susceptible of the emotion of beauty, can be mace a good sculp- 
tor, We hold that a peculiar ability and native talen’ may be as 
clearly displayed in reaching the lowly intellect, aad training the moral 
powers of infancy, as in tracing the sublime speculations of a nage. The 
fuculty of succeas fully descending to the region of humble mind, is as 
rare, and, in the world, as useful, as that of following upwards the wing- 
ed fvotsteps of genius, But it would be absurd to conclude from this fact 
that teachers ought not to be instructed in their profession. Among the 
preceptor’s chief annoyances are the ignorant notions and impért nent 
interference of persons who know nothing about teaching—who, tak- 
ing it for granted that the school-master tieeds no appreuticeship, ob- 
trude upon him their crude pians and opinions as the perfection of the 
educational art. Whereas the educator must be a man of experience 
in his profession—he must have either invented a good method of im 
struction for himself, or derived a good method from others. Now, al- 
though it is undeniable that every expert school-master must possess 
the native talent for tuition, and thus be capable of invention in the 
art, yet it were manifestly an abandonment of common wisdom to dis« 
regard the collective experience and invention of the whole body. 
Heuce, while we at once admit that Normal Schools and writteit trea- 
tises will never truly make a man an educator if he has riot the educa- 
tional gift, we maintain, at the same time, that all teachers will derive 
much benefit from serving an apprenticeship to their profession. Bet 


| not any one be offended at our words. By appreaticeship we mean noth- 


distespectful. There are a method and a mechanism in educating as 
elas i im any handicraft. There isthe same in oratory—there is the 
saine ven iti poetry. Training does not make the orator or the poet; 
but it certaiuly perfects him. Wil@fam Pitt was surety somewhat the 
or his father’s lessons iv declamation ; Sir Robert Peel does not 
Gol practice as an orator at Hurrow ;“Thomas"Babingtoa 
rs his exercitations in the debating society of Cam- 
ugham is not less eloquent for his minute study of 
Or Wis John Milton less fitted to write the Paradise 
Loat jonunee * made verses at college, aud accustomed his ear to the 
music of Homer and Dante, while he incorporated their magnificent 
creations, with his own wondrous mind. In like manner mere traii- 
ing will not make a school-master. It perfects him however—anéhe 
who neglects it when it come3—as in Normal Schools or otherwise— 
within his reach, is encountering difficulties unnecessarily, and materi- 
ally retarding his own success. The mechanism without the talent is 
useless. “The talent with the mechanism is much more efficient than 
the talent alore. The means without the spirit are vain. The spirit 
without the means is circumscribed and irregular in its efficacy. 

These observations have been suggested by our reference to the 
monitorial system. The master “alone amidst a host” requires a 
sistance; but his own inind_ must impress itself on the whole work of 
the school. His helpers, if jadiciously chosen—and so to choose them 
is part of his tact—will” catch up his own spirit. He will diseover 
moreover that one boy will not seldom succeed in conveying to ane 
other boy an idea which he himself may fail to communicate ; and will, 
like the valve opener of the old steam cugine, often make improve- 
ments in tuition which the master will find it advantageous to adopt 
[To be continued.) 


Seren he His ScHoot Mate.—Rev. Mr. Cush- 
man, during so marks at the dedication of the new 
Mayhew school , referred to the times when it was 
eustomary at the south for persons to hand around mint 
juleps in the schools. He spoke of Thomas Jefferson and 
a fellow student who sat beside him—the former abstained 
from the julep, the latter indulged in it. Thirty-five years 
afterwards in a bar- »the latter spoke of the difference 

confessed ‘himself to be a con- 
Jefferson was president of the 
United States. —Bostor ie 
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My Dear Sir: At the brief interview, which I had the 
pleasure of enjoying with you, at your house a short time 
‘ since, you ted to me, in quite too flattering terms, 
that you be pleased at receiving from me such views 
as my experience and observation, during a not very short 
life, might enable me. to communicate for the District 
School Journal, on the subject of Common School Educa- 
tion, as it existed in our country in those earlier days which 
we long since parted with,—“ the years nd the flood.” 
Amidst other engagements the matter h early passed 
from my mind, until just now brought to my recollection 
by circumstances which it is needless to spegify. And 
now, asI told you at the time, I know of little that I can 
offer on this subject, which can afford much profit or interest 
to your readers of the present day and age. I know not, 
however, that I can better answer the object of your wishes 
than to transcribe, with some alterations and additions, a 
few pages from an educational address, delivered by me to 
an association of young men, convened for literary purpo- 
ses, in the place of my residence, some short time since. 

By way of premise to the little which it occurs to me 
to offer on this bye-gone matter, I would first remark, that 
few of those who now, or for the last twenty or thirty 
years, haye been in the enjoyment of our present improved 
methods and facilities for a common school edueation, either 
in this, or most, if not all of the New Eng States, have, 
probably any adequate idea of what are {Bir present ad- 
vantages in that respect, as compared with those by the 
fe@ble aid of which their less favored progenitors were 
compelled to grope out their way to the comparatively 
stinted and meagre education which they then obtained. 
And if the present generation of juveniles are not already 
wiser in most branches of useful and ornamental learning, 
than were their departed fathers and mothers, it must 6&t- 
tainly be because they are by nature but degenerate plants 
(I will not say of a strange) but rather of a hardy and 
prolific. vine. 

As illustrative of this position, I proceed to remark, 
that the time is well recollected by the writer when little 
beyond Dillworth’s spelling book, teaching by a double 
process the first rudiments of the language, and the first 
doctrine of the creed: 

In Adam’s fall, 
We sinned all— 
when these erudite volumes, together with the Psalter, 
and in process of time, and of intellectual juvenile devel- 
opment, the other portions of the Bible, constituted about 
the whole range of common school reading then taught in 
the great mass of our towns and villages; to which, 
when was added a knowledge of an indifferent hand-writ- 
ing, the first four rules of arithmetic, and of casting in- 
terest from Pike’s improved treatise thereon, we have 
what then comprised about the whole ‘‘ circle of sciences ” 
taught in a common school education ; and even in our 
colleges, academies and other higher seminaries of learn- 
ing, the course of instruction was very much confined to a 
smattering knowledge of the Greek and Roman classics, 
the lower mathematics, astronomy and geography ‘in 
small doses ;” Watt’s brief treatise on logic, and Blair’s 
and Priestley’s on rhetoric, history, and moral philosophy 
from Paley, although the last three were of comparatively 
late introduction, while not a single nm was taught in 
either the common schools or higher ins@@utions, in the very 
useful and practical branches of ghemigtry, mineralogy, 
geology, physiology or political eco: through the no- 
vitiate’s entire course of instructi 

The common school houses, too, n usually small, 
ill arranged and uncomfortable structures, imperfectly 
warmed and defended from the frost, wind and weather, 
with rough, backless benches, on which the uneasy and 
restless urchins sat in both mental and bodily torture, un- 
at sheer = ‘or _ biginss little ease to their 

ing spines, they fej}hal bent posture 
or betook themselves to enacting jievous : 
bols, unti] they were brommb °° their ' 
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tereus stroke of the birchen rod, or the still more conve- 
nient, ever ready and double purposed rule, serving in the 
two-fold eapacity for forming straight lines on their writ- 
ing books, and that of a ferrule for straightening out.the 
crooked minded juveniles who might make themselves the 
proper subjects for this magnetizing operation ; an exercise 
which, in a cold winter’s day, was, in one respect, useful, 
and almost necessary, both for the master and the pupil, 
to put their blood in circulation, and to impart to them that 
degree of caloric which the wide, open fire-place, although 
constantly and liberally fed with repeated arms-full of 
reen eragkling faggots, furnished by turns, by the 
eae of the school, failed to do. 7 ere 

There were then no state central boards of education, 
or county ones of supervision, or town or district ones of 
inspection, visitation and. examination of the qualification 
and competency of such casual instructors as might offer 
their services in that capacity, unless ‘‘ the parson of the 
parish” might be kind enough to take upon himself that 
gratuitous duty. 

h was the general range and extent of what was 
then esteemed a good common school education, in the 
most highly favored portions of our country, and such the 
most usual mode and appliances for imparting it at the 
close of the last, and the commencement of the present 
century. But such have been the improvements since in- 
troduced, through the enlarged views: of enlightened phi- 
lanthropists, and the progressive spirit of the age, both as 
to the grade and the subjects of education, and the means 
of inculcating it, that we cannot hesitate to aver t in 
most of our common schools, at least in our 
cities, towns and villages, there are now to be fou 
pupils possessed of a better education for most of the rac- 
tical pursuits and employments of life, than could be found 
among most of the graduates of our Colleges, and other 
academica! institutions of that day; and we verily believe 
that there are few of the latter class, who .would venture 
to put one of the former upon a strict examination as to 
his proficiency in his stages, were he permitted to put 
every other question to his examiner in his turn, 

We would not omit to notice, as the last, by no means 
the least, auxiliary and appliance in the cause of common 
school. education, the district school library provision, so 
‘munificently furnished and provided for every school district 
in the state, which shall comply with the most reasonable 
conditions required of those receiving it-the School District ™ 
Library—now a fast increasing treasure of inestimable 
value to the present and future race of our country, a thing 
wholly unknown and unthought of by our predecessors of 
the last century ; for most of whose families the Bible, 
the prayer book, or the shorter chatechism, and often not 
even these, furnished the only reading food for the juvenile 
mind. 

As relating to the subject of education in a general 
sense, and as indicative of the progressive spirit of the 
age, it is to be noted, that at the period to which we have 
alluded, no associations for the promotion of temperance, 
or for moral improvement in general, existed, it is belie- 
ved, in any part of our country; no asylums for the insane ; 
no retreats for the mute and the blind ; no general hospitals 
for the infirm, reared by the hands of benevolence and 
charity, opened their hospitable doors for the relief and 
consolation of suffering humanity, if we except, perhaps, 
the one erected at an early day, dictated by the enlarged 
spirit of William Penn, and sustained by the active piety 
of his admirable and philanthropic sect, the Society of 
Friends. What these institutions and associations are now, 
it would be superfluous to recount. 

In the preceding remarks, I had in my view more par- 
ticularly the general condition and facilities for the com- 
mon school education of boys at the period spoken of ; and 
as to the intellectual education of those who were training 
up to be our ‘‘ better halves” in future life, how little 
more can be said of it, than that they learned at their 
country schools, kept for boys and girls indiscriminately, 





and by some smart spinster, during the summer months, 
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to read passably in the Bible, to repeat there, and.on Sat- 
urday or Sunday evenings, at home, the shorter Westmin- 
ster assembly’s catechism, which, if fully understood when. 
they had got through with it, they must have had sharper 
intellects than had most of their teachers ; to get by heart 
Watts’ spiritual songs, scrawl a miserable hand writing, 
and if deemed good proficients, and ambitious of teaching 
others in their turn, to skim over the four first rules of 
arithmetic. Of the general geography of the globe which 
they inhabited they learned nothing. Indeed, until Morses’ 
first small octavo edition appeared, there was no book 
teaching it, known in any of our country schools, and as 
to moral philosophy and astronomy, they were as far re- 
moved from their knowledge as were the fixed stars from 
their reach or comprehension. No Sunday schools, Bible 
classes, benevolent associations, or literary or scientific 
lectures for the benefit of either the young or the old of 
either sex, for their improvement and edification in the 
higher branches of science, the humanities of life, or to fit 
them for any other than the every day duties of a domes- 
tie and listless life. What, in all these respects is now 
the condition beth of our common schools, and our higher 
literary institutions, is attested by the bright eminations 
ever issuing from the thousand tongues and pens of our 
accomplished literary female savans, throughout the whole 
extent of our country, rich with treasures drawn from the 
wells of our common schools, and well sustained semina- 
ries devoted exclusively to female education. So that, in all 
these respects at least, it may be well said that those do not 
enquire wisely who ask, “‘ why were the former days bet- 
ter than these?” 

Whether the moral cultivation of the youthful mind in 
these better days has kept an even pace with that of 
the intellectual, may, perhaps, be another question, which 
it is not the place here to decide. In some of the rela- 
tions of life it is not improbable that the intellectual would 
appear to havg outstripped the moral cultivation, and the 
centrifugal forees to have become disproportioned to the 
centripetal ones ; and, especially, that there has been, with- 
in the last half century, a decided falling off in that disin- 
terested spirit of public patriotism, private probity, and 
some other of the moral virtues which once prevailed with 
‘the generation which has passed, and is passing away, 
cannot, it is believed, be justly questioned. 

What this supposed state of things may portend to the 
well-being and perpetuity of our political and civil institu- 
tions in the time which is to come, it is not for a septua- 
genarian, prone, perhaps, to look upon the dark side of 
the panoramra of passing events, to presume to predict. 

With my best wishes for the success and perfection of 
that important branch of these noble institutions, in which 
you have taken so deep an interest, until our whole peo- 
ple shall be thoroughly instructed, both in their moral and 
intellectual natures, and their relative rights and duties to 
their common country, I am, with much regard, 

Your friend and servant, 


Utica, August 7, 1847. E. BACON. 





[For the District Schoo] Journal.) 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 





The bill abolishing the office of County Superintendent, 
which recently passed the Assembly of this State, has not 
yet been acted upon by the Senate. On the return of the 
Legislature, after its present recess, this bill will proba- 
bly command an early attention. Its importance demands 
it;—but its fate is doubtful. ' 

In the Senate, and also in the Assembly, are many 
worthy and enlightened men, who, knowing the necessity, 
in our school districts and schogls, of independent, local 
supervision and inspection, fully appreciate the labors of 
County Superintendents, and perceive, with much gratifi- 
cation, the great and increasing utility of these labors. On 
these legislators, and especially these Senators, the hopes 

of the friends of educational improvement now rest. If 
the Senate, also, pass the bil] abolishing the office of 








County Superintendent, and establish no adequate substi- 
tute for that office, the most necessary and useful feature 
in our whole Common School system, will thereby be 
stricken out. That there are in that body, as well as in 
the Assembly, individuals who are opposed to the continu- 
ance of this office, is well known, and their influence is 
justly apprehended. And yet.they are honorable men, and 
men who will not be unwilling to reconsider their own pre- 
judices, and review their own opinions. 

The ae created after long experience had proved 
its absolute ssity. Teachers and their schools had been 
previonsly subjected to the ordeals of inspection and visi- 
tation; but neither the one nor the other was of that in- 
dependent, searching character, which could fully dis- 
cover and which would plainly expose the deficiencies 
then existing, and thus designed to be remedied. The 
plan of ‘‘ visitors,” who were occasionally appointed by 
the Department, to examine into the condition of the com- 
mon schools in their respective counties, was itself defi- 
cient, both in unity and in the interest created; for these 
** visitors” consisted of several persons in each county, 
who were required to labor, when called on, without any 
allowance or compensation whatever for their services. 
Under this mode of inspection and visitation, a large pro- 
portion, both of the common schoo]s and of their teachers, 
throughout the State, had become a nuisance and a re- 
proach; while the houses, occupied 

“To teach the young idea how to shoot,” 
were, in many instances, claimed alike by children, cattle 
and the swine. 

It was then,—in 1841,—at the trifling expense, to the 
people, of 1 cent on $500, that the office of County Super- 
intendent was established; and, as will readily be perceiv- 
ed, established under no very promising auspices. In the 
winter of 1842, the first incumbents of this office entered 
upon the discharge of their highly important duties; and, 
although, during the winter of the succeeding year, many 
numerously signed petitions were already addressed to the 
Legislature, praying the immediate abrogation of the of- 
fice, yet the State Superintendent, at that time, speaking 
of the meeting of these officers, held during the May pre- 
vious, says, ‘‘the proceedings of that convention have 
been widely circulated and extensively read; and it is no 
unmeaning compliment to allege, that for the purpose of 
illustrating and improving the important principles of ele- 
mentary instruction, no body of men of equal information 
and devotedness, has ever before assembled in this State.” 
Concerning the practical utility of the system, and its 
suitableness for supplying the deficiencies of previous 
supervision, as exhibited in the first annual reports of 
these officers, the Superintendent very justly adds :—‘‘ the 
nakedness und deformity of the great majority of the 
schools in this State; the comfortless and dilapidated 
buildings, destitute, in many instances, of the ordinary 
conveniencies and decencies of life; the unhung doors, brok- 
en sashes, absent panes, stilted benches, gaping walls, 
yawning roofs, and muddy and mouldering floors, are faith- 
fully and fully portrayed; and many of the self-styled teach- 
ers, who lash and dogmatize in these miserable tenements 
of suffering humanity, are shown to be low, vulgar, ob- 
scene, intemperate, ignorant and profane, utterly incom- 
petent to teach any thing that is good.” 

But, here lies the secret of the early and growing op- 
position, which these officers have very generally met with. 
The true cause of it undoubtedly is, or rather has been, 
their decided usefulness, together with the glaring and 
egregious necessity that existed, for the faithful discharge 
of just such duties, as they were required to perform. From 
them, where these duties were properly executed, the lazy, 
ignorant, immoral teacher found neither countenance nor 
concealment. From them, also, districts regardless of 
their school accommodations, and equally indifferent as to 
the progress of the pupils and the qualifications of the 
teacher, received appropriate adwidnitions and advice. But, 
all this could not well fail to sécure, to County Superin- 
tendents,—as it did,—extensive and powerful oppposition; 
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and to establish, towards the more faithful them, a 
tional amount of jealousy and ill-will; the whole 
g no small weapon, to wield against these officers. 
Nor would it, under these circumstances, be at all surpris- 
ing, if, in the end, this ‘‘ weapon should prosper.” 

And yet, if it should, if this important link inthe chain 
of our common school system, should be entirely removed; 
there would still remain, to the friends of education, one 
source of comfort, rich and lasting,—and that is, the good 
which the office of County we gett done. Of 
this, neither popular prejudice nor legislative action can 
ever deprive them. On this, they can always look back, 
se and satisfaction; and if, in future time, our 

, unnoticed and uncared for, shall again degenerate, 
the friends of our present system can then point, with 
pride, to what may be claimed as its legitimate results,— 
to the greatly increased facilities both for instruction and 
learning,—to the enlarged, improved and costly school- 
houses,—to the flourishing, respectable, well-conducted 
schools,—and to the truly worthy and highly aceomplish- 
ed teachers, of 1847. 8. L. H. 
— 
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TEKEACHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
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{For the District Schoo? Journal.] 

Mr. Environ: The recent exertions of the friends of 
common school edueation in the State of New- York already 
begin to produce a very sensible effect. Former incon- 
venient and loathsome structures of school-houses, are fast 
giving way to neat and spacions buildings, constructed on 
modern and approved plans. Our teachers, also, through 
the aid of the Normal School and Teachers’ institutes, 
hhave become more competent and their labors far more 
satisfactory. In addition to the better houses and abler 
teachers, a greater uniformity of text-books are found in 
the several districts than formerly, with maps, globes and 
otker scientific apparatus, much to the convenience of the 
teacher and benefit of the schools. 

in the above respects we have made rapid and praise- 
‘worthy advancement, but all efforts for the future, in that 
direction, will be nearly abortive until a remedy is applied 
to one other evil—I refer to irregular attendance. By ir- 
regular attendance is meant a day in school and a day out, 
a week there and two weeks somewhere else, as well as 
s6t entering school at the regular time, that is at the 
commencement of the term. Such a course as this, is not 
only a hindrance to the improvement of the scholar who 
practices it, but ruinous to the school and vexatious to the 
teacher under the present system of classification of 
scholars—as I and almost every teacher can bear witness. 
This evil is known to exist among us to an alarming ex- 
tent, and much has been said and written upon the sub- 
ject, but no relief has come. I+ does not affect our city 
‘and vi schools as fatally as it does those in the coun- 
try, where I know, from observation and inquiry, the - 
age attendance in our winter schools does not much, ifat all, 
exceed one-half as many as are contained on the teacher’s 
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roll. Every good practical teacher will at once admit this 
to be a crying evil, tending to neutralize the best efforts of | 
the promoters of common school education. This evil | 
however is not found in the higher institutions of learning, | 
but it does exist in the primary schools, and it demands | 
immediate correction. But to the remedy. I shall con- | 
fine myself to winter schools, as those in which the evil | 
is most prevalent. Instead of commencing them about 
the middle of November, as is now the practice, 1 would 
have them commence on the first of December and end on 
the first of Mareb, continuing three months instead of four. 
By this means and by having no school on Saturdays, I 
believe a full and constant attendancé.could be secured. 
Most of our winter sehools are small ‘at first and continue 
so for a month or 
are not ready to 
clothes. Let the 
when the farmer’s fall 


simply because large scholars 
vid Bed ethers have not shoes and 
opened the first of December 
k is don@and all are prepared ; 












‘then a full attendance be secured at once, classes | 
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could be organized, and every thing begin right at the 
start. The question now is how shall we keep our scholars 
at school every day during the term? That some will be 
needed at home now and then for a day cannot be denied, 
therefore we will have no school on Saturdays to meet this 
necessity. All. our schools begin to decrease in scholars 
after the first of March, in consequence of the spring’s work 
coming on ; hence we would have our schools closed at this 
period. A three months school of this kind would be cheaper 
and, I have every reason to believe, much more valuable 
than a four months school as now conducted. The atten- 
tion of trustees and teachers is respectfully called to this 
subject as the only effectual remedy. H. W. H. 
Schodack, Aug. 3, 1847. 
{For the District School Journal ] 

It is no less painful than amusing to witness the com- 
plaints of parents in relation to the dispositions manifested 
by their children. ‘‘It is strange,” says one, ‘‘ that my 
boy takes so much delight in torturing flies, or whatever 
else comes in his way.” 

‘** Alas!” sighs another, ‘‘ how soon is the brightness of 
intellect beclouded by the shadowing forth of the natural 
corruption of the human heart! as soon as mind is deve- 
loped, cruelty appears.” Strange, inexplicable mystery ! 
But hold. Let us inquire into the causes of this difficulty, 
and see if nature has performed her work imperfectly. 

We are creatures of imitation. We are civilized, not 
because we were created different from the barbarians, but 
because we have imitated different examples. We speak 
English because we are surrounded by peculiar circum- 
stances. The first dawning of mind is directed, not by 
a power within it, but by objects without. 

The tottering infant is cured when the “ naughty chair” 
is whipped because it chanced to cause the young traveler 
to stumble, or when Towzer’s yelps answer the ready blow 
which is inflicted to admonish him of the importance of 
regulating his fondaégs by discretion. The child is tanght 
to revenge upon the cht the injuries her claws have inflicted. 
The youth finds multitudes of lessons in cruelty and re- 
venge, as he mingles with his playmates. or a 
his father with his team. At school, the birchen rod mea- 
sures the extent and magnitude of offences, by the fre- 
quency and intensity of its application. 

A bow and arrow are furnished, and the lad is instruct- 
ed in their use to kill birds and mice. 

Shortly, the old family fazee is his companion, and he is 
praised if he have ‘‘ wounded” a bird or squirrel. Hau- 
manity is not thought of. This is the way children are 
trained—these are the influences under which they live, 
and providence is blamed because they are cruel. Their 
reading too, is of a piece with their practical instructions ; 
wars and slaughters are the congenial themes. To be 
brief, I submit it, if cruelty and revenge are not taught 
scientifically by the inductive method of instruction. 

‘* Ye that love mercy, teach your sons to love it too.” 

Pavilion. 








{For the District Schoo! Journal.] 
PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION ON SUNDAY. 


It is frequently asked whether the 4th of March, the in. 
auguration day of the President of the U. S., can happen 
on Sunday. 

By carefully considering the present condition of our 
calendar, as reformed by Pope Gregory XIII, we find that 
the years 25, ’53, and 81, of the centuries 1700, 2100, 
2500, &c.; the years °21, 49, °77, of the centuries 1800, 
2200, 2600, &c.; the years "17, ’45, ’73, of the centuries 
1900, 2300, 2700, &c.; and the years '1, ’29, °57, ’85, of 
the centuries 2000, 2400, 2800, &e., will be Presidential 
Inauguration years, in which the 4th of March will happen 
on Sunday. 

From the above it will be seen that the only case in 
whieh this has ever oecurred, was in 1821, at President 
Monroe’s second inauguration, when the ceremony was 
postponed until Monday the 5th of March. This willagain 
occur at our next inauguration, on March 4, 1849. R. 











SUNNY PHILOSOPHY. _ 


BY JOUN INMAN, 





_ In the preceding number of this magazine [the Colum- 
bian,] a portion of one page was occupied by a doleful 
ditty, which the author was sensible enough to publish 
without his name—the only evidence of sense in the whole 
matter—and the philosophy of which was the stupidest, 
the most abominable that ever entered into or came out of 
a brain, addled by too much shaking. ‘‘ My life is a void,” 
whines the hapless compound of dyspeptic and simpleton ; 
‘*@ dreary waste, uncheered by any ray of hope or joy-” 
What does he live for, thea? Is there no arsenic in the 
shops of the apothecaries? Have laudanum, prussic acid, 
leaden bullets and twisted hemp lost their necine virtue? 
Flows not the river along by tue wharves, as deep and 
drowning as ever? 

But I say that the man utters a falsehood. To no hu- 
man being is life a waste, unless he chooses to make it so; 
and that he can do only by fancying that it is. Life is a 
great poem, multiform and magnificent; epic, elegiac, 
satirical, didactic, dramatic and heroic; full of glorious 
thoughts and divine music, swelling now on the ear of the 
soul in thunder-diapason and anon dying away in faint 
- melodies, like the gentlest pay. of the harp whose 

strings are stirred by the summer-day. zephyr. ‘‘Exist- 
ence may be borne,” says Byron. Borne? No such thing. 
Existence is to be enjoyed. Its ten thousand elements are 
all elements of happiness—unless indeed one suffers his 
mind to become foul by inaction or corrupting indulgence 
of its baser propensities; or lets over-feeding play the mis- 
chief with his digestion. ‘‘ My joys are fled,” whimpers 
the shallow hypochondriac. Did he ever leap from his 
bed at five o’c of a clear November morning, and go 
ont to breathe the fresh air, and delight his eyes with the 
splendid tints of the day dawn? Did he ever climb to the 
top of a thonsand-feet hill and see the mists rolling be- 
neath him in huge dim volumes, breaking away here and 
there to afford momentary glimpses of the far-off land- 
scape, and then closing up again like curtains of a shadowy 
land, so that he stood as it were on the topmost peak of an 
island, with a wide interminable sea heaving and swelling 
all about him—him—the only living thing withia the reach 
of eye, or voice, or imagination? Did he ever stretch him- 
self down by the side of a little brook, whimpling and gurg- 
ling alang over its pebbly bed, and listen with shut eyes and 
rejoicing heart to ifs wild, monotonous music? Did he 
ever look in the laughing eyes of a happy child, its face 
smeared with molasses ie 
ter? Or to come down at once to the veriest touchstone, 
of capacity for enjoyment, did he ever lay himself down 
to sleep in a nice, clean bed, after three days and nights 
of watching? Or eat when he was hungry? No joys in- 
deed! Why, what a miserable ingrate the creature must 
b> to talk in that vein, when joys are so thickly clustered 
around him that he can’t put forth his hand without clutch- 
ing as many as he can grasp! 

And hopes, too. He says that hope is dead: and forty 
to one would be a fair wager that at the very time when 
he said so he was hoping that his ticket in the lottery 
would come up a prize, or that somebody would lend him 
five dollars. If he had no hope, I say again, what did he 
live for? According to his own account he was of use 
neither to himself nor anybody else, and did not expect to 
be. The sooner he was out of the way, then, the better 
for all parties. 

Aye, but there we have the key to the whole mystery— 
in that very matter of being useful. ‘‘ I have no fears”— 
whimpers the melancholy noodle—‘‘ for what have I to 
lose? No evil to avoid, no good to choose.” But I say 
you have an evil to avoid; the very worst of all evils— 
idleness—unwillingness to do anything for the service of 
of your fellow-men. You complain that you have ‘‘ no 
good to choose.” Have you have ever tried? Have you 


smelling of bread and but-4 
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ever cherished in your heart a longing to fill some place 
ascfully and honorably, no matter how smal! or lowly, in 
the great workshop of social organization? Can you make 
a shoe, for instance? Put together in workmanlike fash- 
ion, or in any fashion at all, certain quantities of sole and 
upper leather, with pegs and thread, and waxed ends, and 
vamps, and lining, and binding; so as to keep from the 
cold and wet the perishing toes of some better christian 
than yourself?—Confound you. 

Talk about having no good to choose! Why, you poor 
soft-head, snail-hearted grumbler at nothing, don’t you 
know that the one good in this world is to have a duty and 
to perform it? Some duties are more noble and pleasant 
than others, doubtless; although even in that there is apti- 
tude of disposition and character to be taken into the ac- 
count—bnt any is better than none. The most forlorn of 
all created beings, with a spark of intelligence in soul, is 
he who cannot or will not find a field to bustle in among 
the millions of exigencies pertaining to human life; who 
cannot or will not lay out some work for him to do, whether 
for evil or good—whether for the enlargement or diminu- 
tion of human intelligence and happiness. It is bad to 
work evil; to be a great conqueror, 4 cruel bigot or a de- 
stroyer of liberty; bad for example to be a Napoleon, @ 
Torquemada or an Autocrat; but not so wretched and con- 
temptible as to be nothing. 


The Almighty created man last of all; not till he had 
created a garden for him to tend, a world for him to oc- 
cupy and improve, innumerable forms of animate and in- 
animate existence for him to control, to fashion and to put 
in employment. What the nature and reward of his a0- 
tivity would have been, had he not changed the Divine 
purpose by his disobedience, it is not for us to say; but we 
know that in mercy, notin wrath and vengeance, was the 
decree pronounced which bade him pour forth the sweat of 
his brow through all time as the price of his sustenance; 
and we know too thatso linked are duty and enjoyment— 
figuratively the sweat of the brow and the fruit of the 
earth—that the performance of the first invariably brings 
the latter, and that without the first the latter oan have 
no existence. Ig is a law of man’s nature, universal as 
the air he breathes, inexorable and undeviating as that 
which binds the planets and the suns in perpetuity and 
harmony. ? 

I say then that human life is an unvarying round of duty, 
and therefore a round also of enjoyment. There is ma- 
terial of pleasure, moral and physical, spread all about as, 
and offering itself overy wre’? our possession. The 
world is an excellent, byight, beautiful world, all gilded 
with sunshine and.iterng with gems of loveliness and 
Yelight; myriads of trees bending under the weight of de- 
licious fruit are growing all about us; there is music in 
every breeze, in the dash of waves, in the howl even of 
winter storms; glorious beauty beams upon us by night 
and day, in the star-bespangled sky, the radiance of the 
sun at noon and the gorgeous hues of his going down; in 
the driving rack of clouds, the lightning’s glare, and the 
gentle light of the silver-shining moon; in the form and 
face of woman and the full-eyed innocence of childhood; 
in the verdure of green fields and the eternal heaving of 
the mighty ocean. Wherever we may turn our eyes— 
among the peaks of lofty mountains and the quiet depths 
of secluded vales—in the solitude of forests and amid the 
bustle and crowd of cities—by the side of still waters and 
in the gatherings of men for council or for action—in the 
heavens above and the earth beneath and the waters under 
the earth—every where the eye and the soul of man dis- 
cover beauty, and grandeur, and glory, and power, tocom- 
mand his admiration and minister to his delight. And 
above all, every where there is pleasure for his senses and 
his soul, ready for his gathering, and proffered only on the 
condition that he study and understand the true constituents 
of his being, and shape for himself a path of duty, walk- 
ing therein with an abiding sense of what it is meet for 
him to do, and with a will to do the same as the Master 
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above has laid upon him means and opportunity. 
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‘. Do something—be something; no matter what it is— 
wood-sawyer or boot-black, knife- r’s apprentice, or 
deputy clerk to a deputy’s deputy—anything rather than 
r in idleness, without aim, or object, or hope of 
furtherin ng even by a hair’s breadth the general welfare. 
Be a producer if you can; if you have brains for it, a pro- 
ducer of mental wealth—a wise legislator, a profound and 
enlightened statesman, a lofty and pure moralist, a discov- 
erer in science or a shining light in literature; if for this you 
are unfitted, by nature or accident, be a producer of less 
noble riches; dig the ground and raise cabbages; make hats, 
or coats, or watches, or steamboats, or build houses and 
churehes; burn bricks, quarry for limestone, wade for clams 
or grapple for oysters; be a producer, a maker in some sort 
—add something to the general store of human possessions 
and appliances for living. Or if you cannot do:this, be at 
least a dealer in the like; buy and sell, making your own rea- 
sonable profit from the operation; put out money at usance 
and so furnish the elementary power which shall keep others 
in employment; speculate in stocks or real estate, buy up 
mortgages, discount all manner of notes at filty per ‘cent. 
if you ean get it; shave, grind, extort, take unfair ad- 
vantages; be a rogue, a skinflint, a pettifogger—anything 
in heaven’s name rather than a clod, a mere useless ap- 
pendage, or more truly worthless excrescense upon the 
frame-work of society. There is hope of the rogue, the 
usurer, the extortioner; he may repent and refurm; but of 
the helpless, soulless, do-nothing drone there is no hope. 
The rogue, the usurer, the extortioner, does at least con- 
tribute his part to the general movement—te stirs the wa- 
ters, though it may be only to darken them by bringing 
up the mud from the bottom; but the idler leaves every- 
thing to ene: 

I say then, do someghing. 
do good—do a man’, try 
lieve, witha}. that there-is a World of happiness at your 
command if ill but look for i in the right place and 
the right. way, -Expect it—hope for it—insist upon hav- 
_ing it—persuade yourself that you have it or are just 
-Sgoing: to have. Eschew idlenc$$ ‘#psigestion and the 
blue-dev#ts; and then you will belong to what may be 
called the school of Sunny Philosophy... #; 
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If you want to be happy, 
n@iform or anether; and be- 
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That distinguished jurist, Sir William Tore 
having made himself familiar with some twenty d@ 
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of that boy whose career began with this fit of energetic 
application, in St. Paul’s cathedral, for he lived to be the 
greatest arienta) scholar of modern Europe, — it was Sir 
William Jones.” 

When young scholars see the lofty pinnacle of attain- 
ment on which that name is now reposing, they feel as if 
it had been created there, rather than had traveled thither. 
No such thing. The most illustrious in the annals of phi- 
losophy once knew no more of it than the most illiterate 
now do. And how did he arrive at his peerless dignity ? 
by dint of diligence; by downright painstaking. 

Deee 


Goop Manners.—Tue Dirrerence.— ‘‘ Will you 
have this seat, sir, I prefer to stand,” said g fine little boy, 
sitting in a pew, when the church was crowded, to an old 
gentleman standing in the aisle. 

‘*Thank you, my little man,” said the gentleman, 
smiling very gracefully upon the little fellow, ‘‘ and you 
shal] sit upon my knee if you please.” 

When the service closed, the gentleman inquired of him 
his name, and asked him, ‘‘ Why did you give up your 
good seat?” 

‘* Mother teaches me,” said he, ‘‘ never to sit when an 
older person is standing near me.” 

Now look at another scene: 

** Will you let the ladies have your seat, and sit upon 
the bench yonder,” said a gentleman to four boys sitting 
together in a pew. 

**T shan’t” says one ‘‘ they may sit on the bench 
themselves. if they please,” said another: 

Not one of them moved. All the people near turned 
and looked with surprise and disgust upon them. 

‘They can’t be Sabbath school scholars,” one remarked. 
“‘ At any rate,” another said, ‘‘ They have no bringing up 
at home.” Very soon the sexton came and ordered them 
all out of the pew. They were obliged to obey, and out 
they marched, with their heads hanging down, looking so 
sheepish and ashamed, that nobody pitied them. 

Which example, childres, is the most worthy of imita- 
tion, that of the lad or of the four obstinate boys. And 
which honored their parents most?—S. S Messenger. 








OnIGIN oF THE Pickwick Parers.—It is not, we be- 
lieve, generally known that the Pickwick Papers origina- 
ted with the artist—poor Seymour, who, having executed 
seven or eight etchings, sought a purchaser for them, and 
sent forth his wife for the purpose of finding one. She 
entered, by chance, the shop of Chapman and Hall, Strand, 
and submitted the designs, which were at once accepted ; 





languages, and with pera! circle of literaturg 
Science, made the i iernorandum on the closike 
leaf of his Bible, in whic childhood, dB@niy 
interested: : Pua 8 
“IT have carefully and regularly perused these Ho. 
Scriptures, and am of opinion that the volume, independ 





perer morality, more important history, and finer: 
uence, than can be collected from -all other 


in whatever-language they may,haye heen writien:” 
Young readers may bert nots ebedthing ot 





the early histary of this great and good man.—After the | 


. instrictions of a pious Mother; the. sequel is told in the: 
following extract from ‘‘Life.in Earnest,” a beautiful little 
volume, to be found at the Union Sunday School Depos. 
i : 

‘‘ Long ago, a little boy was entered at Harrow School. 

He was put into aelass beyond his years, and where all 

the scholars had the advantage of previous instruction 

denied tohim. His master chid him for his dullness, and 
all his own efforts could not raise him from the lowest 
place on the form. But nothing daunted, he procured 
the grammars and other elementary books, which his class- 
fellows had gone through in previous terms.. He devoted 
the hours of play and not a few of the hours of sleep, to 
the mastering of these, till in a few weeks he gradually 
began to rise, and it was not long till he shot far ahead of 
all his companions, and became not only leader of that divi- 














ently of its divine origin, contains more snblimi a 
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subsequently, application was made to Mr. Charles Dick- 


ens, to accompany them with letter-press, and immortal 


-Pickwick was the result. The first eight illustrations to 
Shis book only, are by Mr. Seymour. Some two or three 
‘onths after the first number appeared, and when the au- 
or was carrying all before him, the artist arose early one 
ning, walked into the garden, and shot himself. Such 
‘@mhe ‘‘ups and downs” of life. Fame and fortune to 
Sine; suicide to the other, and penury to his wife and 
childkéy! Poor Seymour! at the very moment when he 
was<ebout to reap the harvest he had been sowing for 
years of anxious and almost incredible labor, his mind 
gave way, and he quitted existence, leaving behind him 
only the reputation of a clever caricaturist, which, had he 
lived, prosperity would have changed to that of a high, 
moral teacher by art. We have been told that he produ- 
ced no fewer than ten thousand etchings and drawings on 
wood; yet bis name is now almost forgotten, and, if refer- 
ence be made to the commencing prints in Pickwick, it is, 
with the mass of its readers, only to wonder whe this Mr. 
Seymour was,vand what became of him. He left a widow 
and two children to struggle with poverty—a terrible ex- 
ample it has been—althongh the Artists’ Benevolent Fund 
liberally came to their relief.—.4Art. Union Journal. 








e sion, but the pride of Harrow. You may see the statue 





There is a vast difference between being learnedly wise 
and wisely learned. 


SO 
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TO TOWN AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





The proprietors of the Journal return their 
thanks to fhe superintendents, for the kind as- 
sistance which they have afforded in correcting 
the Post Office list of the Journal. 

The list has been found to be very incorrect, 
and it is hoped that when all the superintendents 
shall have answered the questions asked in the 
J number, very little complaint will be heard 
in future concerning the bundles of the Journal 
left uncalled for in the Post Offices. 

If the ‘superintendents will only-aid the pro- 
prietors, in this matter, all difficulty will be over- 
come. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEACHERS. 


The anniversary of this assoccation was held 
on Wednesday and Thursday, the 4th and 5th of 
August, at Rochester. The president, Mr. Joseph 
McKeen, was in the chair, and the exercisésWyé}e 
appropriately opened with prayer, by the Rev. 
Dr. Luckey, one of the Regents of*the University, 
followed by a brief address by the president. ° 

This meeting of the association was the largest 
that has been held, comprising members of the 
profession from all the various grades of schools in 


the State. It was an impressive sight to look ups, 


on so large a collection of educated men and wo- 
men, who had come forth for a little time from their 
places of labor, to quicken one another in»their 
work,—to utter the word of encouragemeht,- 
to discuss the principles by Which they should 
be governed in their intercourse with the youth- 
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ful mind,—and to claim from a public too*slow.f @ 
to appreciate their toils and their. wort, the: 


just respect in which the Proression as a body 
ought to be held. 
Teachers, gathered from all parts of this .great 
state, we were struck with the expression: of deep 
earnestness which characterized every counte- 
nance. It was plainly to be read, that they’ had 
not come together to trifle away the; time. : 

One of the most gratifying characteristics of 
the meeting was the spirit of harmony which 
pervaded the entire body. All seemed to be 
earnestly seeking to find the truth, and to embrace 
it. The subjects discussed were various,—some 
of them of paramount importance ;—and yet there 
appeared no disposition among the speakers to 
form their opinions without arguments, or to con- 
demn by wholesale, and unheard, all those who 
happened to hold different opinions. The reports 
on the various subjects, generally gave evidence 
of careful thought in the preparation, and many 
of them were highly profitable, because highly 
instructive. ' 

It is not our object—because we have not the 
means at hand to do it—to give a detailed report 
of the proceedings of the meeting. We may in 


In looking at this body of |. 


a future number of the Journal, preseit some of 
the prominent measures and resolutions. 

The association was disappointed in the failure 
of Rev. Dr. Nott, to be present to deliver the ad- 
dress expected from him. An able and instructive 
address was delivered on Wednesday evening, 
upon the “ Study of the English Language,” by 
Mr. McEligott of New-York, evincing profound 
scholarship and discriminating Sesentch.. A well 
written and forcible address upon the ‘ Buble in 
Schools” was given by Mr. Bulkley of Albany, 
on Thursday evening. At the close of the regu- 
lar business of the association, brief, but pertinent 
addresses were made by several distinguished 
teachers from other states, among whom were 
Barnum Field, esq., of Boston, Mass., and Rev. Dr. 
Proudfit, Prof. in Rutgers’ College, New Jersey. 

It ought also to be mentioned that the citizens 
of Rochester with accustomed liberality, afforded 
free accommodations for the meetings in a com- 
modious hall, and that the various hotels enter- 
tained the delegates at a reduced rate, in a style 
highly satisfactory to all concerned. The beauti- 
ful vag of Auburn was selected as the place of 
the next annual meeting,—and when the associa- 
tion, adjourned, the affectionate grasping of hands 
at parting,” among friends that acknowledged a 
common sympathy in a common cause, gave 
promise that next year a large gathering of 
attached friends ioe gladly hail the returning 
anniversary. Long may this noble band live to 
carry on their work of usefulness,—and long may 
the same spirit of harmony preside in their deli- 
wherations. 
~The officers for the ensuing year, are as follows: 

S. B. WOOLWORTH, of Cortland, President. 

C. H. ANTHONY, of Albany, First Vice-President, 

Li HAZELTINE, of New-York, 2d 7% 

J. R. BOYD, of Jefferson, 3d 5 
| ‘ H. G. WINSLOW, of Livingston, 4th % 
! + JOSEPH McKEEN, of New-York, Cor. Seeretary. 
W. CLARKE, of Ontario, Rec. Secretary. 
COOPER, of Onondaga, Treasurer. 
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We-would call the attention of superintendents 
to the official notice to them;on a precee@i 
of this No. of the Journal, it i#-6 be hoped 
that suitable persons wjit be seasonably appointed 
to fill all the vacancies ‘insthe various counties. 
The number of students at the school this term, 
is greater: than-ever before, and the prospect is 
fair for affull school during the winter. Those 
who comé-té the school with the honest intention 
of thoroughly preparing themselves for the officé 
of the teacher, will have no reason to regret th 
choice, as there is an increasing demand for 
Normal teachers, upon more liberal pay. 





ConTENTION.—I never love salamanders that are never 
well but when they are in the fire of contention. I will 
‘rather suffer a thousand wrongs than offer one—I will 
suffer a hundred rather than return one—I will suffer many, 
ere I will complain of one, and endeavor to right it by 
contending. I have ever found that to strive with my su- 
perior, is furious—with my equal, doubtful—with my in- 
ferior, sordid and base—with any, full of unquietness.— 





Bp. Hall. 
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“ORDER IS HEAVEN’S FIRST LAW.” 





Ie appears, from a decision of the Common School De- 

tment, published in the first volume of the District 

1 Journal, that the authority of icachers to punish 
their scholars, extends, in our Common Schools, to acts 
done in the -room or on th: play-ground only; and 
that a a these school, has, therefore, no legal 
right to punish for improper or disorderly conduct elsewhere 
committed. This, then, is the law, or the regulation of the 
department ; but this, by no means, renders it any the less 
desirable, that some legal provision should be made, ox- 
tending the jurisdiction of the teacher, and authorising 
him to take cognizance of the acts of his pupils, both in 
Coming to, and in returning from school; or else, that 
some arrangement by trustees, with the patrons of each 
school, should, if possible, be entered into, by which the 
parent, who has the right, shall give to the teacher, under 
Fee Postriotienss the privilege of such jurisdiction. 

‘w successful soever, our Common School Teachers 
may have beer, in establishing good order and proper dis- 
ciptine within their schools and school premises, it is no- 
ferious, that the conduct of their pupils, beyond those 
limits, on their way to and from school, is, very generally, 
distinguished by roughness, turbulence and grosser impro- 
prieties. To this fact, as a powerfully operating cause, 
is to be attributed, in a great measure, the growth and 

ity of our private, unincorporated seminaries, over 
the Schools of our State. Where the former ex- 
ist.and are properly regulated, no parent who prizes, as he 

» the moral, as well as intedlectual culture of his 

» and ony ean afford to be taxed for common 
school . et to pay the difference in the price 
of ultion, would Reshcase, under such Guidéenttanes, to 
give the private schools his preference. And very many, 
throughout the state, practice accordingly. 

This preference is not yielded, or certainly not justly 
yielded, to private schools, on account of the superior 

ifications of their teachers. There are now employ- 
ed in the State, less than 2,000 of these teachers; whereas, 
the number of Common School teachers annually engaged, 
exceeds 11,000. From these, it is believed, that treble 
the number of the former could be readily selected, equally 
bm agen in every respect, to discharge, within school, 
ir regponsible duties. But, the teacher of a private 
sohool enjoys, over a Common School teacher, one decided 
advantage. The former is more independent as to the 
mode of government he may choose to adopt, and he thus 
has it in his power to consul: the known wishes, and even 
the prejudices, of that portioa-of community, whom he de- 
@iges as hig patrons. Besides, what would not be legal in 
at School, he can render so, in a private one, by 
ppri his patrons, before hand, that such and such 
tions will be adopted in it, and enforced¥ so that, if 
they send to his school, with a full knowledge of this fact, 
tliey; by that act, legally bind themselves to conform to 
those regulations. Unrestrained in this particular, and 
appreciating the importance of the regulation, both to 
himself and his pupils, the teacher of a well regulated pri- 
vate school, always has it distinctly understood, hes 
pil, large or small, is equally accountable to him 
for disordezly conduct, or eageober ale of any kind,'as 
well while coming to, and going from school, as while 
in it. . 

And this is precisely the regulation which should be 
established in e Common School in the State. But 
there is, here, a difficulty, which does not elsewhere exist. 
The teacher, here, is peculiarly situated. He is employed 

trustees, who necessarily control his action as to the 
Gecipline af bis sohool, and who themselves are very pro- 
perly controlled by their constituents; while the w is 
under the guidance and restraint of law and of the School 

t. As yet, no existing law authorises the ne- 
eessary innovation here proposed; and still, no law actu- 
geally forbids it,—provided, the regulation could be intro- 


| duced into the districts, by raniten) 





and unanimons consent, 
as already suggested. In all the Common Schools, it 
would not be, perhaps, an easy matter to accomplish this 
at once; in many, however, it doubtless would be, and it 
is hoped, that a serious, persevering and prudent effort 
will every where be made, to attain, in some, way, this 
highly desirable object. 

This one regulation, with the other necessary rules for 
good government, being fully and universally established 
in our district schools, the school houses and their appur- 
tenances properly enlarged and improved, the State Nor. 
mal School and Teachers’ Institutes suitably aided and 
encouraged by the Legislature, and our Common Schools 
would soon deservedly rise in public estimation, and stand, 
as the free schools of New-York city now stand, unsur- 
passed in character and usefulness. 8. L. H. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 











The following list of the Institutes to be held during 
the coming autumn, is as full and accurate as we are able 
to furnish. 
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COUNTY. PLACE. TIME CONTINVANCE. 
Albany,........ Renaselaervile, .|............ veee Two weeks. 
Chautauque,.....|Mayville, ...0.2) ...)...005 sages - 

Columbia, ...... Kinderhook,..... -|October 18th, ... 
Cortland, ....... Cortlandville,.....|..........c0000- te 
Delaware, ...... Delhi,..... First Mond. Oct. se 

Mgr oc ccc cece | WW OMIT, ccccccleccccccccccesces e 
Genesee. ......./Batavia,.......- First Mond. Oct. « 
Gpeene,.......+ Cairo, ..........|\October 14th,...|Three weeks. 
Livingston, Geneseo, .......|October 18th,...|Two weeks. 
Niagara, ....... Lockport, ...... September 20th, $s 

ee itesboro’ 18ih, . = 
- PYACUSE,....... Second Mon. Oct}One week 
Orleans,........ eS SET eee eee Oo weeks. 
Seneca,........ Payette, September 28th,'One week 
Steuben Hornelsville, First Mond. Oct.'One week 
, Ham port, .|Last Mond. Sept. 
Washington, ... (Salem, .........'..s.se-sesseeees "Two .weeks 
OBITUARY. 
Died, on Monday, A 2d, 1847, at the residence of his father in 
Weat ke, Rensselaer, county, N. Y., Mr. JOEL B. CONKLIN, 


in the 22d year of his age. 

Mr, Conklin had enlisted in the cause of teaching, and had prepared 
himself for his responsibie position by a thorough course at the State 
Normal School. Gradd&iting in the fall of 1846, he éommenced his 
work with every prospect of , but the intense application of 
his first term laid the foundation of that fatal disease—Consumption. 
Being anxious to continue at work, he engaged to undertake another 
term, but about the time he was to commence his disease assumed 
the ascendancy, and after a lingering sickness of three months, during 
which he manifested much patience and resignation, he was called 
to “try the realities ot the future state.” 

Taken away at so interesting a period of life, his loss will be deeply 
felt; yet his friends are consoled by the belief that “ their loss is his 
gain,” and that his spirit has flown to the “ mansions of eternal rest.”’ 


FRESH AIR. 


Horace Mann has well said: 

‘* People who shudder at a flesh wound and a trickle of 
blood, will confine their children like convicts, and compel 
them month after month, to breathe quantities of poison. 
It would less impair the mental and physical constitutions 
of eur children, gradually to draw an ounce of blood from 
their veins, during the same length of time, than to send 
them to breathe, for six hours in a day, the lifeless and 

i air of some of our school-rooms. Let any man, 
who votes for confining children in small rooms and keep- 
ing them on stagnant air, try the experiment of breathing 
his own breath only four times over; and, if medical aid 
be not at hand, the children will never be endangered by 
his vote afterwards.” ' 


INTEMPERANCE.—Intem perance uces a train of evils, 
and brings degredation, disease and death in all their dread- 
fal poteuey and horror upon its wretched victims! Who 
would be willing to be brought under its deadly influence? 
who will not shun its fatal power? 
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A REPUBLIC OF PRAIRIE DOGS, 








BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 





On returning from our expedition in quest of a lost 
companion, I learned that a burrow, or a village as it is 
termed, of Prairie Dogs had been discovered on the level 
summit of a hill, about a mile from the camp. Navi 
heard much of the habits and peculiarities of these little 
animals, (determined to pay a visit to the community. 
The Prairie Dog is in fact one of the curiosities of the 
Far West, about which travelers delight to tell vel- 
ous tales, endowing him at times with something OT the 
politic and social habits of a rational being. and giving 
him a system of civil government and domestic economy, 
almost equal to that they used to bestow upon the beaver. 

The Prairie Dog is an animal of the coney kind, and 
about the size of a rabbit. He is of a sprightly mercurial 
nature; quick, sensitive, and somewhat petulant. He is 
very gregarious, living in large communities, sometimes 
of several acres in extent, where innumerable little heaps 
of earth show the entrances to the subterranean cells of the 
inhabitants, and the well beaten tracks, like lanes and 
streets, show their mobility and restlessness. According 
to the accounts given of them, they would seem to be con- 
tinually full of sport, business and public affairs; whisking 
about hither and thither, as if on gossiping visits to each 
other’s houses, or congregating in the cool of the evening, 
or after a shower, and gamboling together in the open 
air. Sometimes, especially when the moon shines, they 
pass half the night in reve barking or yelping with a 
short, quiek, yet weak ton®, like those of very young 
puppies. While inthe height of their playfulness and 
clamour, however, should there be the least xlarm, they 
all vanish into their cells in an instant, and the village 
remgins blank and silent. In case they are hard pressed 
by their pursuers, withou, any hope of escape, they will 
assume @ pugnacious air, us ® most whimsical look of 
impotent wrath and defiance. 

The Prairie Dogs are not permitted to remain sole in- 
habitants of their own homes. Owls and rattlesnakes 
are said to take up their abodes with them; but whether 
as invited guests or unwelcome intruders, is a matter of 
controversy. The Owls are of a peculiar kind, and 
would seem @ partake of. the character of the hawk; for 
they are taller and more erect on their legs, more alert in 
their looks and rapid™in their flight than ordinary owls, 
and do not confine their excursions to the night, but sally 
* forth in broad day. Some say that they only inhabit cells 
which the Prairie Dogs have deserted, and suffered to go 
to ruin, in co nee of the death in them of somé' rela- 
tive—for they Wyld make out this little animal to be en- 
dowed with keen sensibilities, that will not permit it to 
remain in the dwelling where it has witnessed the death 
of a friend. Other fanciful speculators represent the owl 
as a kind of housekeeper to the prairie dog—and from 
having a note very similar, insinuate that it acts, in a 
manner, as family preceptor, and teaches the young litter 
to bark. 

As to the young rattlesnake, nothing satisfactory has 
been ascertained of the part he plays in this most interest- 
ing household, though he is considerdd as little better than 
@ sycophant and sharper, that winds himself into the cor- 
ners of the honest, credulous little dog, and takes him in 
most sadly. Certain it is, if he acts as toad eater, he 
occasionally solaces himself with more than the usual per- 
quisites of this order—as he is now and then detected with 
one of the younger members of the family in his maw. 

Such are a few of the particulars that I could gather 
about the domestic economy of this little inhabitant of the 
prairies, who, with his pigmy republic, appears to be a 
subject of much whimsical speculation and burlesque re- 
marks, among the hunters of the Far West. 

It was towards evening that I set out with a com- 





panion, to visit the villagein question. Unlackily, ft had 
been invaded in the course of the day by some Of the 
rangers who had shot two or three of its inhabitants, and 


As we approached, we could perceive numbers of the 
inhabitants seated at the entrances of their cells, while 
sentinels seemed to have been posted on the outskirts, to 
keep a good lookout. At sight of us, the picket guards 
seampered in and gave the alarm—w every in- 
habitant gave a short yelp or bark, and ee his hole, 
his heels twinkling in the air as if he had t & somerset. 

We traversed the whole village, or republic, which 
covered an area of about thirty acres, but not a whisker 
of an inhabitant was to be seen. We probed their cells 
as far as the ramrods of our rifles would reach, but could 
‘anearth neither deg, nor rattlesnake. Moving quietly to 
a little distance, we lay down upon the ground, and 
watched for a long time, silent and motionless. By and 
bye, a cautious old burgher would slowly put forth the end 
of his nose, but instantly draw in ‘again. Another, at a 
great distance, would emerge entirely —but catching a 
glance of us, would throw a somerset, and p back 
again into his hole. At length sume who r on the 
opposite side of the village taking courage from the con- 
tinued stillness, would steal forth, and hurry off to a-dis- 
tant hole, the residence possibly of some family connexion, 
or gossipping friend, about whose safety they were so- 
licitous, or with whom they wished to compare notes 
about the Jate occurrences. 

Others, still more bold, assembled in little knots, in the 
streets and public places, as if to discuss the recent out- 


rages offered to the commonwealth, and the atrocious 
murders of their fellow burghers. 
We rosefrom the ground and moved forward, to take a 


nearer view of their public proceedings, when, yelp! yelp? 
yelp!—there was a shrill alarm passed from mouth to 
mouth—the meetings suddenly dispersed—feet twinkled in 
the air in every direction—and in an instant al) had van- 
ished into the earth. 

The dusk of evening put an end to our observations, 
bat the train of whimsical comparisons produced in my 
brain by the moral attributes, which I had heard given to 
these little politic animals, still continued after my return 
to camp, and late in the night, as I lay awake after all 
the camp was asleep, and heard in the stillness of the 
hour, a faint clamour of shrill voices from the distant vil- 
lage, I could not help picturing to myself the inhabitants 
gathered together in noisy assemblage, and windy debate, 
to devise plans for the public safety and to vindicate the 


invaded rights and ee of the republic. 
Umpretra.—It is curiou observe the slender thanks 


given to those who endeavor to increase the comfort and 
conveniences of the human race. When Jones Hanway, 
though a very popular character, first appeared in the 
streets of London with an umbrella, he was looked 

with feelings similar to that with which the ancient a. 
of that name was regarded. The novel example of such 
effer.inacy was ridicaled as quite insufferable; and pre- 
ferring the rays of the sun to the shower of missiles with 
which he was assailed, he quietly put it down and took 
shelter in a eutler’s shop, from the back door of which he 
retreated into b | adjoining street, and without further mo- 
lestation got sfe home. It was some time before he again 
ventured to defend himself publicly against the sun’s rays; 
but being deemed an tric, his. singularity was over- 
looked and he was permitted quietly to walk under cover. 
At length so many began to avail themselves of the like 
accorgmodation, that the common eye grew familiar to it. 
A few rurals Stopped now and then to gaze and wonder, 
but felt rather amused than offended. That imitation at 
length spread from the Bond-street men of fashion to 
the men of smock-frovk and aprons ; and, in our day, 
there is scarcely any one, however poor, that has not ag 
umbrella. .They are become as common as shoes and 
stockings. 











thrown the whole sensitive community into confusion. - 
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commemorating the fight of 
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(For the District School Juurnal.} 
THE TEACHER'S VOCATION. 


BY MRS. N. Ww. 5 apace re nasal 


How patient the workman, who toils to refine 
‘The ore that is dug from the dark, yawning mine ; 
© He exullis in its bfightness, and thinks it no loss 
His devote to expelling the dross. 
i *rous the life of the diver must be! 
Who seeks for the pearl in the depths of the sea, 
Though often pursued by the monsters around, 
He shrinks not, but dares its abysses profound. 
The farmer, who lives by the sweat of his brow, 
How cheerful his song, as he follows the plough ! 
‘With labor he tries, the rich soil to prepare 
Whose harvests shall:whiten, to crown all 
More precious than gold, and than jeweis more dear, 
Than the husbandman’s harvest, more potent to cheer, 
Is the, Teacher's Department—the culture of mind, 
Maire see it expandi , by knc refined. 
Then courage deat toilsome your way, 
And discouragement moet ah 3 each hour in the day, 
Your task is most noble, god hke your aim, 
If man underrate you, on him be the shame. 
Still labor untiring, the time is at hand 
When the Teacher, shall honor and rev’rence command ; 
And no stinted stipend shall render it hard 
From penury’s pinchings his children to guard ; 
His function be felt as its greatness should be, 
In its far-searching aims, in thie land of the free— 
_ Our liberties perish, and lose all their worth, 
*. ¥f the schoolmaster’s rulé be no more in the earth. 





A FINE OLD BALLAD. 


‘The following old street ballad, » one of the popular ancient class of 
Good-Nature and serge with 
, is from the famous cullection of Roxburghe Ballads, of which 
some specimens have just been printed ina luxurious edition, by the 


"RASGED, AND TORNE, AND TRUE. 


I am a poore man, God knowes, 
and all my neighbors can tell, 
I want both money and clothes, 
and yet I live wondrous well; 
I have a contented mind, 

and a heart to beare out all, 
Though fortune ae 
hath given nall. 
Then hang up ; "sug 
it never shall make me rue ; 
What though my backe goes bare, 
I’me ragged, and torne, and true. 


I scorn to live by the shift, 

or by any sinister dealing ; 
Tie flatter no man for a gift, 

nor will I get money by stealing ; 
Ile be no knight of the post, 

to sell my soule for a bribe, 
Though all my fortunes be crost, 

yet I scorn the cheater’s tribe... 
Then hang up sorrow and care, 

it never shall make me rue; 
What though my cloake be thred bare : 

I’me ragged, and torne, and true. 


A boote of Spanish im 

I have seene set fast > ampaee 
Exposed to wind and weather, 

and fuul reproach and mocks, _. ’ 
While I in my poore ragges, -% 

can passe at liberty stille : * } 
Q, fie on these brawling bragges, 

When moriey is gotten so il: 
















0, ae Riot pifering knat knarves! 
Ty to be of that crue, 
steale-to make'themselves brave ; 


¢ ragged, and torne, and true. 


have séen 9 gallant go by, 
* with all his wealth on his backe, 
. Phe looked as loftily 
he As one that did nothing lacke ; 
* And yet he hath no meanes 
but what he gets by the sword, 
. Which he consumes on queanes, 
. for it thrives not, take my word. 
0, fie on those high-way thieves! 
the gallowes will be their due: 
Though my doublet be rent ’n th’ sleeve 
I'ma ragged, and torne, and true. 


Some do themselves maintaiue 
with playing at cards and dice: 
O, fie on such lawless gaine 
got by such wicked vice! 
They coozen poore country men 
with their delusions wilde, 
Yet it happens now and then 
that they are themselves beguilde ; 
For if they be caught in a snare 
The pillory claimes its due, 
Though my jerkin be worne and bare, 
I’me ragged, and torne, and true. 


I have seene some gallants brave 
up Holborne ride in a cart, 
Which sight much sorrow gave 
to every tender 4 
Then have I said to my selfe, 
what a pity is it fcr this, 
That any man for pelfe 
should do such a foule antisse. 
O, fie on deceit and theft! 
it makes men at the last rue; 
Though I have bi:t little pe, 
Ime ragged, and torne, and 


The pickpockets in a throng, 

ata market or a faire, 
Will try whose purse is strong, 

that they may the money share ; 
But if they are caught i’ th’ action, - * 

they are carried away in disgrace, 
Either to the Heuse of Correction, 

or else toa worser place. 
O, fie on these pilfering thieves ! 

the gallowes will be their due : 
What need I sue for repreeves ? 

Ime ragged, and torne, and true j 
The hostler, to maintaine ’ 

himself with money in ’s purse. 
Approves the proverbe true, 

and says, Gramercy horse : 
He robs the travelling beast, 

that cannot divulge his ill ; 
He steales a whole handfull at least. 

from every half peck he should fill. 
O, fie on these coozening scabs, 

that rob the poor jades of their due! 
4 scorn all theives and drabs, 

I'm ragged, and torne, and true, 


’Tis good to be honest and just, 
tho a@ man be never so poore ; 


» False dealers are still in mistrust, 


th’are afraid of the officers doore : 
Their conscience doth them accuse, 

and quake at the noise of a bush, 
While he that doth no man abuse, 

for the law needs not care a rush. 
Then well fare the samOes cae sey, 

I pay every man his due : 
Although I go poore in arra 

I’m ragged, and torn, true. 
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VALUABLE N EW PRODUCTIONS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS, 
“\ NEW-YORK. 





: I. 
LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS; 
@r, Personal Memwvirs of the Patriots of the French Revolution. 
3 vols. 12m, muslin, $2 10; paper covers, $1 80. 


The style of _M. de Lamartine, both as an orator and as a poet, is 
wellknown. To richness, energy and eloquence, it adds melody and 
rhythm im adegree never equalled in that of any other French writer. 

—Athenazun, 

juction, elucidatory of a sec- 


A remarkable and highly highly be 5 ed 
tion in the therto unwritten—the quarrel 
between the Girondist ministry and the Jacobins. Never, perhaps, 


w tragical to t 
and their consequences dorclijea wih procter caghiity-tirec See.” 
Il. 

LEIGH HUNT’S MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 
“Comprising Sketches, Essays and Critical Memoirs from his 
uncollected Prose Writings. With Portrait. 

2 vols. 12mo, muslin, $1 50. 

A very aes pleasant and recreative collection of essays and skeiches — 


It is the it of hope and chirity pervading these volumes that 
will make be oi every where waleaibnaiebene. 


All.decked in the nampa of the author’s own happy thoughts and 
glowing funcy.—Abion 
HI. 


HOWITT’S HOMES AND HAUNTS OF BRITISH POETS. 
Embellished. 2 vols. 12mo, muslin, $3 00. 


Spleadidly 
Here is a work that one may welcome for many substantial reasons. 
I: is on one of the most interesting subjects ; or, rather, it embraces a 
= variéty of. Ng of the most interesting character possible for 


it is Silas one of the Demet whese agreeable 

— T pr Ree been charity, are a 

rogrery goad heart It tidal deseriptions. of | 
ull of the lessons of “ey doy rience, and 


ad einen Cl oh and griefs ; ull of inspira- 
tions to the mind and heart. Few works will better repay pe- 
rusal and yield more pleasure —Golden R 


Iv. 
~ IK. MARVEL’S FRESH GLEANINGS; 
Or,a New Shea from the Old Ficids of Continental Earope. 
12mo, muslin, $1 25; paper covers, $1 00. 


° A narrative nt, minute obrervations, written in a eful, 
subdued style, slightly quaint, making the reader an easy-mi com- 
ion of the ram traveler—a style quite new under the prevail- 

& taste for rapid vigorous writing. 


It is not an ordinary nope bomen ar a aiory. ues fiction, but a 
pleasant mingli e somet les; itis ue 

beth sto ite cutdinaie ant internals.— True Sune ‘ — 
“ae oa has a fund of ages much acuteness in detecting,foi- 
es ving character, and equal power in embodyi#ig his 

thought. lied to ase, his descriptive powers are vivid 7 
phic. It must command an extensive and ready sale.—Courier. Vf: 
Vv. ae 
: MISS PARDOE’S LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH, ~ 
And the Coutt of France in the Seventeenth Century. 
With Engravings, Portraits, etc. 
2 vols, 12mo, muslin, $3 50; paper covers, $3 00 . “ 

Probably the most romantic end dramatic portion of the history of | | 
France is that c within the reign of the king which this history 
commemorates. y of the most illustrious names that glorify her 
annals, then hor ay and made by their uted beam an afc 
of splendour.— Albany A 

~g 
DR. TRAILL’S JOSEPHUS, ILLUSTRATED. 
A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TRANSLATION. 
Publishing in monthly numbers at 25 cents each. 

It is a very beautiful edition, and in that respect corresponds to the 
value of a history which st unsurpassed for enduring popularity 
and interest.— Neal’s Phil. Gazette. 

This edition not only possesses high and unquestionable claims to 
superiority in its ‘lanes execution and value, but in all that relates to 
typographical execution, the beauty of the work cannot be excelled 
in the present state of the art —Syracuse Democrat. 


BLISS’ OUTLINE MAPS. 


These are a series of Eightlarge MAPS, for Schools and Academies 
The jority of these over other Outline rege iry ead in — su- 
perior ty, accuracy, minuteness, armony of ar- 
ran %, They are cemprised in eight ht_ numbers, as follows :—1 
~ fg 1 Wéstern H re, Europe, Asia, Af- 

America, South America, and United a States. They 
pe se" printed on ropeie paper, elegantly colored, and mounted on 











OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 











ieliaeh, and backed ith cloth. Price per set of 8 maps, with the see 
$9. We have been induced to put the prices thus low, in order to 
place them within the reach of all, hoping thereby to promote their 
geueral introduction into School distriets throughout the country. It is 
only by large sales that we can be remunerated, at sv low a price. 
Teachers and School Committees, and all interested in the cause of 
Education, are invited to call at the Bookstore of the Publishers and 
examine for themselves. 


BLISS’ GEOGRAPHY. 
ON AN ENTIRELY NEW PLAN. 


‘ ANALYsIs oF GrocraPny ; for the use of Schools, Academies, &c. 
By Sylxester Bliss. Boston: Published by John P. Jewett & Co., 
23 a ” Price, 62} cents, or $5 per dozen. 

Aa sig - Tillinghast, Principal of the State Normal School, Bridge. 
water :— 

““T am very much pleased with the ‘ Outline Maps ;’ their size and 
execution ee them fill a reer that no other similar Maps, that I — 
seen, do I shall put in connexion with the ‘ Anal 

~) in use in my Normal and in my Experimental Schoo, hool, 
and expect to reap advantage from them.”’ 
. + peg David S. Rowe, Priucipal of the State Normal School, West- 
e a 


“They are a beautiful set of Maps, very aeaty executed, and in 
connexiou with the ‘ Analysis of Geography,’ by Mr. Bliss," furnish 
the BEsT and MOST ATTRACTIVE aids to the study of Geography with 
which I am acquainted. I hope you will be amply remunerated by a ° 
sale proportioned to the merits of the works 

From C. Peirce, Principal of Normal School, West Newton :— 

* Both Maps and Analysis appear, on a sli ght examination, to be 
very neatly and accurately executed, and willbe, I doubt not, @ very 
valuable accession to our instrumentalities for instruction 

The above valuable works are Se nomen and offered to Teachers 
and School Committees by John P. Jewett, No. 23 Cornhill, Boston. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS, 


SCHOOL COMMITTEES, 
New Series of Reading Books, 


By Josuva ae 
Author of Leavitt's Easy Lessons. © 


JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., 23 C , Booksellers’ Row, Boston, 
at in course of publication, one ‘most able and elegant 
i ered 






Series of Readers for Common Sc ever been 
to the Edueators of Youth. They be in four Booka, 
ie! follows : 


The Primer or First Book, or Little fessons for Little Learners, 
sus by Malo 72 pages, 18mo., elegantly illustrated with numerous de- 
ge on new type, and superior paper, and bound 


in in full clot, w sides, making a serviceable, elegant, and attrac- 
tive book for a ‘ 
The ok orb ci ‘or Leayitt’s Easy Lessons; is a work which has 


been so universally a ee ae nr pal 
20 years past, that no further recommendation is needed 
stantially the same work with a new,jintroducti 










great literary merit, grote. Be 
of the mass of scholars in eee aeeeeey 






and substantial style of this ser 

and Binding, and also to the VERY LO 

£ ; pal eae fied witha a re m. We 
rge sal = shail be satisfied with sm: ts. 





& ool? 
THE HISTORY QUESTION 0 .E MO 
MRS. EMMA WILLARD’S ANSWER TO WILLSON. 


Mrs. Willard’s Second A 
cius Willson’s Reply = 
her History aad = 

This 






al to the. y4 or the’ to Mar- 


=. i. i “ First Appeal,” Concerning 
Republic of America. 
punnhes ater to the mlanta of of 


viusftouay 





» by 

™ "5. BARNES & Co. New-York, 
and HALL & DICKSON, Syracuse. 

New-York, Anguas. 1°47, §-2t. 
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HALL & DICKSON, 
BOOKSELLERS, SYRACUSE, 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 


THE THEORY & PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
BY D. P. PAGE, 
Principal of the New-York State Normal School. 


Some idea of the character and great value of the Book, may be 
formed from the Table of Contents, which is as follows: 

bee jE I. Spirit of the Teacher. 

Cuar Responsibility of the Teacher. Sec. 1—The } Regosed 
Tree. ice 2—Extent of oa. Sec: 3—The Auburn Prison. 

Cuar. TJ. Habits-of the 

Cuar. IV. Literary Qualifications of the Teacher. 

Cuap. V. The Teacher’s Views of Education. 





Cuar. VI. modes of Teaching. Sec. 1—Pour pape Process. 
a out — Sec. > Gila e up Mi 
Recit 


Cuar. VIII. Exciting Interest in vin Stady. ae 1—Incentives, Emu- 
Sec. 2—Prizes and Rewards. Incentives. 
Cuar. IX. SchootGovernment. Sec. She Regumone in the Teacher 


to Govern. agra , nnd as Good Order. Sec. a 
ment, Proper mproper . 4—Corporeal nt . 
$—Limitauons and Suggestions. 

School Arrangemen’s. Sec. 1—Plan of Day’s Work. 


anne s 
Sec. 2—Interruptions. Sec. 3—Recesses. Sec. 4— Assigning Lessons. 
Sac. 5—Reviews. Sec.6—Public Examinations, Exhibitions, Cele- 


Cuapr. XI. Peosher'o Dates to Se Baran of hia Rupa. 
’ Cap. XII. Teacher’s Care of his Health. 

Cuar. XII[. Relation of the Teacher to his Profession. Sec. 1— 
Self Culture. Sec. 2—Reciprocal Aid. 

Cuap. XIV. nee Suggestions. 


Book is printed 


ap wepestee style, well bound, and contains 
es, large rege size. 


ice, ONE DOLLAR per copy. 





A wanted in every county in the State, wo circulate this 
July, 1647. HALL & DICKSON ; Publishers, Syracuse. 
IMPORTANT WORK! 
FORTY USAND COPIES SOLD IN ENGLAND!! 


AMBERS’ 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A Selection of the Choicest Productions of ish Authors, from the 
earliest to the present time. Connected by a Critical 
and al History. 


Edited by POREDSTRAMEESS, assisted by ROBERT CAR- 
THERS, and other eminent gentlemen. 


To be issued semi-monthly, in 16 numbers, at twenty-five cents each; 
forming two imperial octavo volumes of seven hundred 
ges each, double-column letter-press; with upwards of 


THREE HUNDRED ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


oxtte Gytiorasin of Eagish Litrarae now presented to the Ameri- 
a desire to su; ya Py ne mye fey oe 
i . Tris 











the present : 
| and “a and 
of their best 








A whole 

wood engravings of the heads of the 

; ~ Bh of town B, events connected with their 

itings. Noone can give a glance at the work without 

pk itt beauty tnd leapuese It is in fact a WHOLE 
D DOWN INTO ONE CHEAP BOOK. 

oe Agus ves is distinguished as the author of 

og weeny with Scotland, and as joint editor 


the great popularity of the work in England, it 
ce thnk festa ee copies have been sold is 


; aud this Era without advertising or being in- 












Serato rape operatic, wh wil give 
notice THREE INtERTIONG, and send us 


are issued from the 
LN, Publishers, Boston. 







DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL, 








For sale by 


July, tera HALL & DICKSON, Syracuse. 
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OUTLINE MAPS. 


nd the fFlende of Rdueation generaly, ancgpers poine ax 
a Tiends tiou t 
expense, completed-a new series of atti On line Mee “gel se ghee 
been pronounced superior as it regarde consent aieelley and finish, 
to any thing of the kind ever published in the United States, 
The series is complete in six maps, viz: 
1. The World. 4. Europe. 
2. North America. 5. Asia. 
3. United States. 6. South America and Africa. 
The price is invariably $25. Single setis may be carefully put up 
and sent to any part of the State. 
Orders may be addressed to the General Agents, HALL & DICK- 
C. PELTON, Philadelphia. 


N, Syracuse, or to 
ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY: 


July, 1847—1y. 





Including Fossil! Botany, and ay ey Me popular Treatise of 
the most ager paris of the Science ed for the use of 
schools and readers. By J. L. COMS , M. D., author 
of Natural Introduction to Botany, Elements of ‘Chemis- 


try, Siemcacal of re A Treatise | 
Outlines of fs published by atural History of Bi 


New-York 
: PRATT, WOODFORD & CO. 


July, 1847—3t 
NORMAL CHART 


OF THE 


Elementary Sounds of the English Seidiiial 


Th D. wd PAG 
is Chart was mene ont Fe arrgys a. ral A fae! a Evento) 


<s the New-York 
lified approbation of hundreds of Teachers, who cave ist it in a daily use 
in their schools. Mr. Page has been long known 10 Ss 
experienced Educator, and it is believed that in no 
his efforts been crowned with greater success than in that of Mloce. 
tion. The Chart embodies the results of many years’ experience and 
attention to aoe subject, and it is confidently expected that it will soon 
become to be regarded as the the matters of which it 
teaches, in all our schools. No work of so importance, has pro- 
bably ever been before the public, that has in so short a time been re- 
ceived with so many marked tokens of favor from Teachers of the 
ee ees there are other Charts before the public, 
merit, yet it is believed that the Normal Chart, by a 
cellence of its analysis, definitions, directi and 
ment, will commend itself i all have Sn viner view 
the best interests of their sehools. The Chart is pty 
style, is 56 inches long and 45 wide, mounted on rollers, cloth 
and portions of it are distinctly legible at the digtance of 
Price Two 
The Chart can be obtained of A. gt aby woe and H 
<3 Foy: oe ne cit a. Boras: Bos + ome OS c er- ~ 
ingfield, ase, ; Youn Troy 
Hamtiow Rochester; Oliver Steele, Buffal Buffalo; F. Hal  Bimira; 
D. Goenees & Co., Thaea; 5. C, Derby & to “Anbar Bennett, 
Backus & Hawley, and G. Tracy, Utica; M. Cc. ¥ Cleve- 
land, Ohio; J. J. jerrick, Detroit, Mich ; and of 
— i gsi w to purchase 
HALL & 


terms, b) 
July, 1647. 
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_ feet. 
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FROM S§. 8. weecees 
Srcretary’s Orrice, 
nt of Common Schools, 
, Jan. 25, 1846. 


Mr. L .W. Hatt, Dear wag" :—I have examined the ‘‘ Normal Spe 


of the uy De of the English Language, are 
David P Page. toy a Principal ot the of the mosh? ” 
ially recommend 


ar pews sendveatasien tates Sorte inmoakenies ibe 
our District Schools. It may wherever feamen ta advigable be 
under the authority conferred by the latter clause of the 1 
of the Act of 1543, as a portion of the “Scientific ieee: or os 
use of Schools,” under the conditions specified in that section, 
Yours ——— 
8.8. RANDALL, 
Deputy Superintendent of Common Schoois, 
FROM J. A. ALLEN. 
Principal of the Syracuse Academy. 
Syemuen, “March 4, 1846. 


Mr. Hatit—Dear Sir: I have examined with pleasure the No 
Chart, and am satisfied that it is superior to any thing of the ki 
which I am acquainted. 
I have introduced it into my school, and shall recommend it to the 
attention of Teachers every where. 
Yours, &e., 
JOSEPH A. ALLEN. 


LIFE AND OPINIONS 


OF 
JULIUS MELBOURNE, 


With Sketches of the Lives and Characters of Thomas pla 
— Quincy Adams, John Randolph, and several other eminent States- 
Edited by a late Member of Congreas. 
Fer sale by A A. 8. Barnes & Co., New-York city; E, H. Pease & 
* meg erole te Hall & Dickson, Syracuse ; 8. Hamilton. Rochester. 
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